
British Post-War Airliner: First sketch released in this country of the Miles “X,” an all-metal, eight- 
engined design proposal by F. G. Miles, which has been submitted to the British Ministry of Aircraft 
Production. British Information Services reports the craft could carry 50 passengers and crew of five 
3.450 miles at 350 miles an hour cruising speed. Wing span is 150 feet; length 110 feet. (Story on Page 7.) 


CPA Engineers Reveal Preferred Transport Types 

Vast simplification program planned for post-war 
period expected to effect standardization of craft; 
sharp reduction made in engine types used. Page 38 

February Plane Output Expected to Top 9,000 Mark 

All-time record, both in units and — more impor- 
tant — weight, foreseen; production of heavy bomber 
and fighter types stressed Page 31 

Allied Air Blitz Cuts Nazi Fighter Production 

Assault on Axis plants reaches whirlwind pro- 
portions, entering new phase with increasing large- 
scale participation by U. S. heavy bombers. Page 19 


Good Personal Plane Market Seen in Post-War Alaska 

New passenger and cargo aircraft also to be need- 
ed to supply demands of air-enthusiastic inhabi- 
tants, CAA regional manager declares Page 41 

Airline Officials' Holdings of Company Stock Disclosed 

Some of principal officers of domestic firms listed 
as controlling as much as 50 percent of voting 
shares, according to CAB data Page 26 

Truman Pays High Tribute to Plane Manufacturers 

Committee cites “unbelievable” progress from 
handful of plants a few years ago to industry mak- 
ing 40 percent of our war material now .... Page 9 
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This is the spring that helps bring "blind" flyers home— sink 
lurking subs— blast enemy planes out of the sky. 

Smaller in diameter than a pencil . . . made of special bronze 
alloy, it never “sets”, retains its tension always. Used in Westing- 
house instruments, it makes possible close calibration, and keeps 
that calibration uniform, permanently. 

Made by a special process developed by the Westinghouse 
Meter Division, these tiny spirals are precision-made to extremely 
close tolerance. 

Their structure is held absolutely uniform throughout their 
manufacture. Rigid torque inspections and individual tests assure 
correct tension characteristics. 

These ageless springs are only one of many outstanding 
features of the complete line of instruments made by Westing- 
house for the aviation industry. For additional information . . . 
help in solving your instrument problems, phone your nearest 
Westinghouse office. Or write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. j-9*m 
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THE AIR WAR — Even the most conservative 
air officers are permitting themselves the luxury 
of private optimism over the results of our con- 
tinuing aerial offensive against Germany. 
Weather plays a part in this offensive, even with 
our new devices which neutralize flying condi- 
tions, which heretofore kept warplanes ground- 
ed. Successive days of good flying weather will 
see even greater devastation visited upon the 
heart of Naziland. 


AERIAL OFFENSIVE— History is in the mak - 
ing in the wings over Europe and. as Gen. Ar- 
nold commented, the attacks on German aircraft 
plants laid the foundations for "final and decisive 
operations in the future." German fighter pro- 
duction is being wiped out. The Germans are 
beset not only by day and night attacks from 
Britain, but also by blows from Italy. The ques- 
tion of whether Allied air supremacy can assure 
the success of a continental invasion and whether 
it might lead to a breakdown of German morale 
are not yet answered. More weeks of aerial 
hammering will be needed before the answer is 
clear, but no one can deny that this test of air 
power thus far has yielded results which are 
encouraging. 


ENEMY'S DEFENSES— There are definite in- 
dications that the enemy's defenses have been 
breached. There is evidence on the other hand 
that vigilance is still necessary against counter- 
attacks as was pointed up by German raids on 
London, small though they be compared with 
our aerial attacks on Germany. It may be. too. 
that the Germans arc husbanding their air 
power — what they have left — for a final des- 
perate assault on Britain or as a defense against 
the invasion which certainly will come. Be that 
as it may, the fact remains that we are able to 
replace our losses and that our constant pound- 
ing renders the Germans incapable of replacing 
theirs. The ultimate outcome is obvious. 


AIR POWER— The perennial debate as to 
whether air power alone is enough to bring the 
enemy to his knees is raging anew in the light of 
our terrifying aerial offensive. It should not be 
overlooked that when airmen speak of the ulti- 
mate use of air power they mean that the ene- 
my can be crushed to a point where his capacity 
to resist is destroyed, not that airpower alone can 
“occupy and hold” territory. It should not be 
overlooked, either, in this connection, that our 
air generals, for the first time since the start of 


the war, have the minimum of sufficient men, 
planes and equipment to carry out an aerial of- 
fensive which will produce the results they have 
long attributed to concentrated and concerted 
air power alone. 


THE BOEING WAY— Interesting in a day 
when many aircraft plants are spending millions 
on long, mechanized, flow-motion assembly lines, 
is Boeing's B-17 assembly plant in Seattle. Space 
utilization there excels that of many other plants 
and units are moved by monorail toward final 
assembly. The large, square assembly area is 



notably free from costly, semi-permanent as- 
sembly line mechanism and there is indication 
that it might be converted at little expense to 
the assembly of new models — or the post-war 
manufacture of “other things" that Boeing in- 
tends to produce. 


BATTLE REPLACEMENTS— The question of 
"battle replacements” is giving the Navy’s In- 
dustrial Incentive Division some concern. While 
many of the Navy’s prime contractors are meet- 
ing their production schedules for completed 
planes and ships, they are falling behind on their 
battle replacements quota. It has been found 
that some manufacturers, in their desire to meet 
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When the thermometer hits the bottom at 30,000 feet it's 
the extra degrees that Guiberson precision-built low 
loss heating equipment puts into the hearts of 
America's greatest bombers that helps keep fingers 
nimble and wits and minds alert to strike the Axis. Care 
and precision in manufacture are the heritage of every 
Guiberson-built aircraft part. 
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their finished products quota, are "borrowing" 
from the battle replacements stockpile, leaving 
that short. The Industrial Incentive Division 
said that workers, in many instances, fail to 
realize the full importance of battle replace- 
ments. The Bureau of Aeronautics has worked 
out a program of balanced production of planes 
and spare parts, so that they will be available, 
since planes grounded for lack of battle replace- 
ments are now considered definite hazards, be- 
cause they are potential targets. Planes must be 
produced at the proper rate to have them ready 
when the carriers they will supply are about to 
leave for the battle line, but the battle replace- 
ments themselves also must be available for in- 
stant use in emergencies. A general program to 
create additional replacements is under way. 


PROPELLER EXPERIMENTATION— Little is 
being said at this time, but several manufactur- 
ers are making tests on small controllable pitch 
propellers for engines down to the 175 to 200 
hp. class. It is believed that the costs of pro- 
duction would outweigh the advantages to be 
obtained at this time, unless a very simple two- 
position pitch control was used. Just how this 
will work out is still a matter of speculation, but 
some engineers arc optimistic and the outcome 
may have important bearing on personal planes 
of the future. 


AERIAL RECONNAISSANCE— On the long 
Pacific front, few branches of the Allied forces 
charged with prying the Japs out of their scat- 



tered island bases are more vital than aerial 
photo reconnaissance squadrons, as has been 
proved repeatedly in recent days. Swooping 
down over enemy outposts, defying the anti-air- 
craft fire which guards salient sectors, "camera" 


planes film details of construction and topog- 
raphy invaluable to intelligence officers. From 
their photos, mosaic maps are made and photo 
interpretation reports prepared which provide 
vital information for combat tactics. Such a 
squadron is the Navy's famed VD-1, based on 
Guadalcanal. Their insigne is colored bright 
blue and gold, with a camera bug in pursuit of 
a Jap target. 


BARUCH-HANCOCK REPORT— The blue- 
print for converting to a peacetime economy has 
been generally well received by aircraft execu- 
tives. whose reaction might well be summed up 
in the observation that it is a good program and 
it is hoped that it can be put into effect. The 
report has been attacked by the AFL on the 
grounds that no provision is made for labor and 
management to participate in the administration 
of post-war planning, but it is not believed this 
viewpoint is generally held. A newly published 
appendix to the report emphasized the policy- 
making prerogatives of Congress in connection 
with demobilization and appeared ilesigned to 
answer criticism that the report’s recommenda- 
tions rely too strongly on executive directives. 

DRAFT DEFERMENTS — The new selective 
service directive calling for a review of cases of 
all registrants given occupational deferment is 
causing some concern in the aircraft industry. 
As was pointed out in an article in Aviation 
News several weeks ago, it will become increas- 
ingly difficult for aircraft manufacturers to jus- 
tify deferments for young, unmarried men. de- 
spite the fact that technical and engineering 
departments are largely staffed with men in this 
category. It is still too early to determine just 
what effect the new policy will have on the in- 
dustry’s manpower problem, but it appears at 
this stage that a good many men now deferred 
will be reclassified. 


PLANE NAMING— The business of naming an 
airplane is not as simple as it may appear on the 
surface. The names, under the policy of the 
Joint Aircraft Committee, must or should con- 
sist of but one word, and superficially com- 
pounded names should be avoided. In addition, 
the names must dramatize the function of vari- 
ous types of aircraft. To aircraft companies who 
want to name a new plane, or to change the name 
of an existing plane, the procedure may seem 
ridiculous. Among other things, existing names 
are involved with military communication, mak- 
ing changes difficult. On the other hand, it is no 
secret that there are unscrupulous persons 
around the country who are poring over dic- 
tionaries and thesauri and other reference 
books, seeking out names which might be ap- 
plied to aircraft and then sitting back waiting 
to sue in the event a company selects a name 
which they have taken as their own property. 
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A magnificent accomplishment is summarized in the figures quoted above. In 
only two years, the Training Command of the U. S. Army Air Forces has 
schooled virtually the entire personnel of the world's greatest air army. Its 
graduates are beyond doubt the best-trained airmen in all military history. The 
results of their training are apparent in every news dispatch that tells of bomb- 
ing missions successfully completed, and of aerial combat scores predominantly 
favoring our air arms. Here is the sure forecast of our Victory . . . for Victory 
today must be won in the skies. 
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Data on 8-Engined Airliner 
Released by British Authorities 

Miles "X,” 55-passenger aircraft, powered by Rolls-Royce 
motors producing 14,000-hp. at 425 mph., is expected to carry 
pay load of 16,430 pounds; range 3,450 miles. 


British Information Services last 
week released sketches of the Miles 
“X,” another proposed peacetime 
commercial airliner to compete 
with American transports. 

The eight-engined 55-place craft 
would utilize Rolls-Royce engines 
producing 14,000 hp. at 425 mph. 
at 16,000 feet, or, on a weak mix- 
ture, 10,000 hp. at 380 mph. at 18,- 
000 feet. 

Disposable load is set at 63,280 
pounds, with a payload of 16,430 
pounds for a range of 3,450 miles. 
Payload at 2,100-mile range would 
be 32,680 pounds and at 1,000 miles 
it would be about 47,800 pounds. 

► Scale Model Flown — A scale 
model already has been flown, the 
British Information Services stated. 


but no other details were made 
available. 

In January, Lord Beaverbrook 
described plans for another giant 
transport, the Brabazon, with total 
weight of more than 100 tons, speed 
of 250 mph., and capacity for 50 
passengers and two tons of mail. 
It was claimed that a prototype 
was on order, although design work 
was not completed. 

► 32-Ton Plane — A third commer- 
cial design, named the Tudor, 
would weigh about 32 tons loaded, 
cruise at 220 mph., and would car- 
ry only twelve trans-Atlantic pas- 
sengers. 

The Avro York, a civil version of 
the Lancaster bomber, is already- 
reported in general operation. 


Philadelphia Probe 

Civil Aeronautics Board has 
ordered an investigation of the 
situation at Philadelphia Mu- 
nicipal Airport, where it sus- 
pended service last December 
because of special hazards 
created in the airport vicinity 
by intensified military activity. 

The investigation will seek 
to determine whether the haz- 
ards no longer exist or proce- 
dures have been worked out 
for the airport’s use in view 
of the special conditions, and 
whether the December order 
should be revoked. 


Anglo-U.S. Talks 
On Air Policy Near 

After many dud rumors, negotia- 
tion with the British on interna- 
tional aviation policy is about to 
begin. Months ago, the Senate 
Commerce Committee asked the 



Sectioned perspective view of the Miles “X,” projected British airliner. 
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Interior Views of Miles “X": Above, left, shows operator on right. Other sketch shows galley and 
pilot’s cockpit, with navigator on left and wireless engineer’s station of projected eight-engined airliner. 


administration to cease further 
dealings abroad until a complete 
understanding could be reached 
here at home. 

Meanwhile the Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee on International 
Aviation, of which Adolf Berle, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, is chair- 
man, produced a report to the 
President on recommended United 
States Policy. This report has not 
been thrown out, as some observers 
believe. It simply was not signed 
by the ICIA members. The object 
was to avoid putting on paper any 
commitments around which foreign 
parties could lay their strategy. 

► Green Light — The Senate Com- 
mittee now has heard most of the 
opinion and evidence and seems to 
have given the State Dept, the 
green light. This does not mean 
the Senate will retire from the pic- 
ture; actually it will have the final 
say when it passes upon whatever 
treaty the Administration may 
make. Lord Beaverbrook, who will 
talk for Britain and who is often 
erroneously reported en route to 
Washington is really expected soon 

One of Washington’s best-kept 
secrets has been ICIA's report and 
its opinions. State Dept, laid down 
the law that horse trading cannot 
succeed if the traders know all 
about the horses in advance. But 
numerous people of necessity saw 
the report; several publishers knew 
what was in it during recent 
months; and one, far from Wash- 
ington, published a fairly accurate 
outline of it. 

Both the British and the United 
States are determined to cover the 
earth with airlines; both regard 
aviation as a major instrument of 
their future world relations. 


Four Plants Affected 
By Cut in Trainers 

Fairchild, Aeronca units and two 

Convair factories curtail output. 

Four aircraft plants have felt di- 
rectly the curtailment of the train- 
ing plane production schedule with 
the termination of contracts by the 
Army. 

Primary contractors affected by 
the order are Consolidated-Vultee 
at Nashville, Tenn., and Downey, 
Calif., Aeronca Aircraft Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio, and Fairchild 
Aircraft Division at Hagerstown, 
Md. This does not mean that these 
plants will be idle, but simply that 
more workers and materials will be 
available for the manufacture of 
combat planes and components. 

► Training Needs Met — The need 
of the Army Air Forces for training 
planes on the vast scale of the past 
two years has now been met, and 
the cancellations are part of a 
gradual conversion of production 
to most needed types. A quantity 
of incompleted fabricated parts at 
the plants will be utilized as spares 
in maintaining trainer aircraft 
which at one time constituted near- 
ly 60 percent of the aircraft pro- 
duction program. 

Possibility of contract termina- 
tion had been foreseen for some 
time by the manufacturers, since 
there has been a gradual decrease 
in number of training planes for 
several months as the emphasis has 
passed to heavier combat types and 
the emphasis on numbers of planes 
produced has shifted to weight. 

► No Layoffs Expected — At Hagers- 
town, Richard S. Boutelle, Fair- 
child vice-president and general 


manager, said “we anticipate no 
appreciable change in the number 
of workers here and look forward 
to the opportunity to equal our 
trainer production performance on 
other projects which have been 
under way for some time.” 

The situation at other plants in- 
volved was understood to be simi- 
lar to that at Fairchild. There were 
no indications of the number of 
workers affected in the four plants. 

Martin Speeds Up 
Assembly Line 

Halves time on final leg with 

new chain conveyor system. 

A new automatic chain conveyor 
system installed in the horseshoe 
curve of the final assembly line for 
B-26 Marauders at Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., has cut in half the time 
required to move the line and re- 
duced from 66 to 6 the number of 
men required for the operation. 

The former operation was a 
combination use of manual and 
tractor. The eight ships nearest 
completion were moved by tractor, 
with two men in the crew. The 
other nine ships were moved man- 
ually by crews of seven men each. 
► Chain Conveyor Installed — Under 
the new set-up, a 1,320-foot con- 
veyor chain, consisting of 1,100 
solid and 1,100 split links, was 
installed in a channel several 
inches into the floor of final 
assembly. Powered by a 15- 
hp. motor, it pulls 225 tons of 
Marauders and dollies and other 
equipment 60 feet in three min- 
utes. The dollies ride along a 
small track under the Marauder 
nose wheel. 
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Truman Report Pays High Tribute 
To U. S. Plane Manufacturers 

Committee cites "unbelievable” progress of industry from 
handful of plants a few years ago to one now producing 40 
percent of American war material. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


There probably is no Congres- 
sional agency that has scrutinized 
the aircraft industry more closely 
than the Senate Investigating 
Committee headed by Sen. Truman 
and, consequently, the Committe’s 
comment on its third annual report 
that the aircraft industry as a 
whole deserves commendation for 
progress made in the production of 
military aircraft assumes more 
than ordinary importance. 

The Committee report adds that 
“it would have been almost impos- 
sible to believe at the beginning of 
our defense program that an indus- 
try which then included only a 
handful of small and medium- 
sized companies would be sched- 
uled in 1944 to produce almost 40 
percent of our total war material.'' 
► Lauds Small Plants — The original 
aircraft manufacturers, of course, 
have been tremendously expanded 
and manufacturers from other 
fields have been brought into air- 
craft both as subcontractors and 
producers of complete airplanes. 
These, too. the committee notes "in 
most cases have produced success- 
fully.” 


The report takes notice of the 
thousands of plants which are 
manufacturing aircraft parts and 
components, mostly with private 
capital, and says great credit is due 
them. Because most of them manu- 
facture only a small part of the 
completed airplane, their work 
tends to go unnoticed. But with- 
out them, and their excellent pro- 
duction records, as the committee 
points out, it would have been im- 
possible to have had a successful 
aircraft program. 

1 Few Bad Spots — The Committee 
mentions the inquiries it has made 
in connection with aircraft manu- 
facturing and comments that in any 
program which is so large there are 
certain to be some bad spots. 

"The Committee has investi- 
gated and called attention to some 
of these in the past,” the report 
says. "That it will undoubtedly do 
so in the future should not be al- 
lowed to detract from the record of 
the industry as a whole.” 

It is considered especially sig- 
nificant that the Truman Commit- 
tee would comment thusly in view 
of some of the unfavorable pub- 


licity for the industry which has 
resulted from some of their inves- 
tigations. 

► Stabilization — Senator Truman 
and his committee members do not 
overlook the fact that the industry 
is now producing at the rate of 
more than 100,000 airplanes a year 
and that the ratio of combat planes 
to trainers and of superior planes 
to less desirable ones is steadily in- 
creasing. The report notes, too, the 
progress being made toward the 
stabilization of our production on 
our best types which “in prac- 
tically all cases, are equal or su- 
perior to anything produced else- 

“The ability of our aircraft to 
take punishment has been demon- 
strated on countless occasions,” the 

Brief comment is added that im- 
provement has been made in effi- 
cient utilization of manpower, al- 
though the committee says further 
attention on that subject is in- 
quired. 

► Lauds Plane Industry — "On the 

whole," the report adds, "the Com- 
mittee believes that the aircraft 
industry should be commended and 
that it should continue to make 
every effort in the future to guar- 
antee that our fighting forces are 
furnished with all the planes they 
need of the best quality that it is 
possible to produce." 

A part of the aircraft section is 
devoted to a list of our Army and 
Navy combat craft, with brief de- 
scriptions which contain little new 
information. 

In connection with naval air- 



AWPC ENGINEERS CONFER: 

Leading West Coast aircraft engineers met in Los An- 
geles recently as members of the engineering commit- 
tee of Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. Identified 
clockwise around the table are: John W. Cramer, 
standards engineer, Boeing, (foreground); W. N. 
Wallace, Staff engineer, Lockheed; B. C. Boulton, staff 
assistant, Douglas; N. S. Houston, assistant chief engi- 


neer, North American; C. L. Bates, chief stress engi- 
neer, Northrop; R. A. Dutton, engineering manager, 
Northrop; M. E. Oliveau, executive assistant, Douglas; 

A. E. Raymond, vice-president, engineering, Douglas; 

B. T. Salmon, chief engineer, Ryan; and, standing, 
James L. Straight and Roger J. Dieudonne, AWPC 
staff members. 
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craft, the report gives special at- 
tention to Grumman and says “the 
Committee believes that the Grum- 
man Aircraft and Engineering 
Corp. deserves special commenda- 
tion because of the splendid work 
it has done for the naval aircraft 
program, both in designing su- 
perior planes and in obtaining 
large production.” 

► Folding Wing — “The new type of 
folding wing developed by Grum- 
man has greatly increased the 
number of planes that can be car- 
ried by, and consequently the 
striking power of, a limited number 
of aircraft carriers.” 

As has been noted before, the 
manufacture of four-engine flying 
boats for use as patrol bombers will 
be discontinued and the few re- 
maining to be produced will be 
modified as cargo airplanes. In the 
future, the Navy's four-engine 
patrol bomber will be a land-based 
plane, the PB4Y, to be built by 
Consolidated Vultee. 

► Transports — On the question of 
cargo and transport aircraft, the 
Committee report says one of the 
most substantial contributions the 
United States has made in the field 
of aircraft was accomplished by 
providing thousands of cargo and 
transport aircraft which have 
flown millions of ton-miles of 
cargo. 

The report notes that there were 
forward-thinking officers in both 
the Army and Navy who realized 
that a substantial contribution 
could be made by cargo with trans- 


port planes “although naturally 
even they could not foresee the full 
measure of that contribution. It 
involved too many imponderables, 
for unless operations were to be 
undertaken on a scale many times 
greater than our private airlines 
had ever attempted, the burden of 
establishing and maintaining the 
service would have exceeded the 
benefits to be obtained from it.” 

In the field of cargo and trans- 
port production, the Committee 
says "the greatest credit must go 
to Douglas Aircraft Co. and its 
DC-3 plane (Army C-47 and C-53) 
popularly known as the ‘workhorse 
of the air'." This plane does not 
possess range and cargo-carrying 
capacity equal to others being 
built today, including other planes 
built by Douglas, such as the C-54A 
designed for mass production and 
a proposed new super cargo plane 
being developed by Douglas, for it 
is a modified version of a compara- 
tively old plane first produced for 
private airlines in 1934. 

However, many thousands of 
these planes have been built and 
more cargo and transport work has 
been done with this plane than 
with all other types of cargo and 
transport planes put together." 

C.-W. Shifts Chiefs 

A series of shifts in the top per- 
sonnel of Curtiss-Wright’s airplane 
division, effective immediately, 
moves Charles W. France from St. 
Louis, where he has been general 


manager, to the post of general 
manager of the Buffalo plants. 

France succeeds William Davey, 
who, according to Burdette S. 
Wright, vice-president in charge of 
the division, will take over new 
duties with the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. at the end of a two-months’ 
leave of absence. 

► Succeeded by Witherspoon — 
Burton H. Witherspoon, who has 
been executive assistant to Wright, 
with headquarters in Buffalo, suc- 
ceeds France in St. Louis. William 
E. Nickey, formerly assistant to 
France in St. Louis, has been given 
the title of assistant general man- 
ager of the St. Louis plant. 

ATS Chief Urges 
Long Range Program 

Coombs links post-war aviation 

future to Pilot Training Pro- 

Aircraft production in West 
Coast plants inevitably is linked in 
the post-war era with the nation’s 
Pilot Training Program and sup- 
port of a long-range, adequate 
training program must be insured 
if plane plants are to escape the 
debacle of nearly complete shut- 
down, J. Wendell Coombs, presi- 
dent of Aeronautical Training So- 
ciety, told representatives of 16 
army contract flying training 
schools in California and Arizona. 

Pointing out that military pilots 
become obsolete at about the same 
rate as military aircraft, he said 
flyers would have to be retrained 
for post-war commercial aviation. 

► Safety Record — “America’s fu- 
ture security and future production 
of aircraft are strictly limited by 
the number of pilots able to fly the 
latest types of aircraft that come off 
the assembly line,” he said. 

Coombs also told the school oper- 
ators the latest safety figures of 
the 63 ATS schools training Army 
Air Force cadets and United Na- 
tions pilots. The fatal accident rate 
in primary training is only one for 
every 43,478 hours flown. On the 
basis of 100 miles per hour, that is 
only one per 4,347,800 miles. He 
said one of the schools has flown 
over 375,000 hours without a fa- 
tality. 

Progress of the war indicates a 
slackening in the pace of cadet 
training, but Coombs said he 
thought the training program 
would continue on a replacement 
basis. Thirteen of the 63 schools 
have been placed by the AAF on a 
standby basis between now and 
June 30. 



BOEING DEVICE AIDS DRAFTSMEN: 

With this “grid machine,” the invention of Lyle L. Pierce, chief of the 
master layout unit, two Boeing Aircraft Co. draftsmen can do in one 
day more and better work than they could do previously in half a year. 
The machine’s gang scribers mark with mechanical accuracy grid squares 
necessary for accurate drawing of designs on the painted surfaces of 
steel sheets carrying master layout drawings. 
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Over 5,000 Planes 
Sent Reds in 1943 


More than 3,000 of total received 
in Russia reported ferried all the 


MOBILE TRAINING UNITS: 

Flight and ground crews at AAF bases now receive supplementary aid 
from elaborate mobile training units. Douglas officials report units have 
been built around critical mechanical parts of thirteen planes: P-33, 
P-38, P-40, P-47, P-51, A-20, B-25, B-26, B-17, C-46, C-47 and C-5 4. A 
mobile training unit for the Boeing Superfortress, B-29, is being assem- 
bled. In the latest Douglas unit, shown here, all functional systems of a 
C-54 are contained in displays carried in two truck-towed trailers, iden- 
tified as Mobile Training Unit No. 69 of the Army Air Forces Western 
Technical Training Command. The C-54 unit is accompanied by nine 
instruction specialists. Douglas also has developed a panel-mounted 
C-54 instruction unit for transportation to overseas bases aboard C-47 
transports. 


More than 5,000 American air- 
planes were sent to Russia last year 
under lend-lease, twice as many as 
in 1942 and over 3,000 were fer- 
ried all the way. 

Leo Crowley, foreign economic 
administrator, in reporting on the 
aid given the Red Army, said 
virtually all planes sent to the 
Soviet Union have been combat 
types and last year they were 
principally Bell’s P-39 Airaeobra 
fighters; Douglas A-20 attack 
bombers and North American's 
B-25 Mitchell medium bombers. 

The report said the United 
States has contributed a total of 
7,800 planes to Russia. 

New Prop -Testing 
Stand Developed 

Designed for calibrating and ad- 
justing all Curtiss Electric prop 
governors. 

A new test stand for Curtiss 
Electric propeller governors that 
produces flight-condition vibration 
on the governor being tested has 
been developed by engineers at 
Airplane Manufacturing & Supply 
Corp., manufacturing division. 

The unit is designed for testing, 
calibrating and adjusting all Cur- 
tiss Electric propeller governors 
and featured in the stand are its 
automatic control unit which al- 
lows the governor under test to 
control the speed of the driving 
unit — a selector switch on the in- 
strument panel enabling the oper- 
ator to choose automatic or man- 
ual operation — two lamps to indi- 
cate opening and closing of the 
inc. and dec. rpm. governor con- 
tacts during operation, and another 
lamp to indicate any grounded cir- 
cuit in the governor. 

Study Consolidation 
Of Army, Navy, AAF 

There are renewed indications 
that a consolidation of Army, Navy 
and Air into one Department of 
War is again receiving the favor- 
able attention of the Chiefs of Staff, 
a set-up which would provide for 
a general staff which would func- 


tion under a single chief of staff, 
with equal rank for Army, Navy, 
Air and Supply. 

Although such a proposal has 
been widely discussed in Washing- 
ton for some time and the ultimate 
establishment of a unified air force 
forecast by Aviation News some 
months ago, a copyright story in 
the Washington Post once more 
brought the whole question out into 
public notice. 

► Program — The plan, as outlined, 


provides that all land-based planes 
function under a single air com- 
mand but that the Navy control 
all carrier-based planes. 

The single department would 
have a civilian head with civilian 
assistants for each service; a single 
chief of staff with the proper depu- 
ties and the general staff would be 
divided into two parts, Operations 
and Materials. Under each would 
be sections handling the special 
branches — Army, Navy and Air. 
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WPB Emerges With Major Role 
In Industrial Demobilization Plan 

Appendix to Baruch-Hancock report reveals Board's place in 
post-war reconversion program as that of powerful unit in- 
stead of third-rate agency depicted in original draft. 


The part to be played by the 
War Production Board in the de- 
mobilization of industry was pret- 
ty clearly defined last week by Ber- 
nard M. Baruch and John Hancock 
in an appendix appearing in print- 
ed copies of their report on war 
and post-war adjustment policies. 
The report was released several 
weeks ago but the appendix did 
not appear on the original copies. 

According to the two White 
House planners, WPB will not be 
the third-rate agency which many 
persons suspected upon reading the 
original report. In discussing broad 
policy questions, Baruch and Han- 
cock gave WPB some general oper- 
ations to perform but little or no 
policy voice. However, in their 
later delineation of WPB’s role in 
the reconversion picture, the agen- 
cy seems to emerge as a relatively 
powerful unit and one that may 
have considerable control over all 
the transition problems facing the 
aircraft industry in the shift from 
war to peacetime production. 

► WPB’s Job— This is WPB’s job, as 
described by Baruch and Hancock: 

► To keep the program of produc- 


tion for war and civilians in con- 
stant balance. 

► To lay down the policies to guide 
the choices for canceling contracts 
of war goods no longer needed. 

► To work with the armed services 
and other procurement agencies 
and with the War Manpower Com- 
mission and other civilian agencies 
in making the actual choices of 
which producers are to be canceled 
and which left in war production. 

► To guide the shifting of contracts 
to make use of facilities or man- 
power freed from war production. 

► To decide what civilian produc- 
tion and employment is to be re- 
sumed as war needs slacken. 

► To work with the surplus ad- 
ministrator and armed services on 
the disposal of surplus government 
property so as to stimulate both 
war production and resumption of 
civilian employment. 

► To keep all war controls under 
constant review so that they can be 
promptly modified. 

► To review worthwhile local proj- 
ects, deferred during the war, and 
which may be cleared as war needs 
slacken. 


This definition of WPB's job in 
reconversion supplies the missing 
chip in the Baruch plan and it is 
now possible to foretell more or 
less precisely how a given aircraft 
manufacturer will be handled dur- 
ing the reconversion period. If the 
Baruch plan is not superseded by 
legislation which would radically 
change the present policy, this is 
the outline of events which would 
get the aircraft manufacturer out 
of war work: 

► As the military situation shifts, 
the production of certain types of 
aircraft and aircraft munitions is 
cut. Although over-all aircraft 
production is still at peak levels, 
many minor adjustments already 
have taken place and with the de- 
feat of Germany, major cuts would 

► After WPB and the armed ser- 
vices have decided what cuts are 
to be made, they will then deter- 
mine which aircraft manufacturers 
are to be canceled out and which 
will be left in production. 

► On all aircraft contracts termi- 
nated, the government will owe the 
manufacturers money. It will be 
necessary to determine what the 
government owes and to pay man- 
ufacturers promptly so they will 
have ready working capital with 
which to take on new business. 
This is the contract termination 
settlement phase. 

► At the same time, these aircraft 
plants must be cleared physically 
of government-owned inventories, 
raw materials, equipment, and 
semi-finished parts, so as to make 
room for new equipment and new 
materials to start up peacetime 
production. 

► Materials, inventories, equipment 
and other properties coming into 
the possession of the government 
will be redistributed as far as 
practicable among aircraft manu- 
facturers remaining in war work. 

► As aircraft plants, manpower, and 
materials are freed from war pro- 
duction, these resources will be 
shifted to other warwork. 

► When war needs are satisfied, 
these resources of manpower, ma- 
terials, and plants will be shifted 
to production and employment for 
civilians. 

► As war needs slacken, wartime 
controls on aircraft production and 
production of aircraft components 
will be modified or removed. 

Some of these steps will be car- 
ried on concurrently, while others 
will take place in sequence, but, 
regardless of the order in which 
they will occur, this is unquestion- 
ably the picture of the future. 



BUILDING A BASE AT ADAK: 

Type of airport construction equipment used by Navy Seabees in the 
northern Pacific is shown in this photo taken shortly after work started 
at Adak, Alaska, months ago, while tents served as shelter. 
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MARINER MAKES DRY LANDING: 

The Navy pilot of this Martin PBM-3 Mariner set the flying boat down 
on dry land. It was during a night operation flight, the weather had 
closed in and visibility was zero minus. He “felt" the fully loaded 24- 
ton patrol bomber down onto what he thought was the channel be- 
tween two sand bars. He called for sounding and back through the 
interphone came, “Zero, zero, sir.” The service crew, the next day, 
arriving until full crash equipment, discovered all they needed was 
shovels, strong backs and a couple of paint brushes. Not even a rivet 
popped. 


Time-and-Half Pay 
At Wright Allowed 

Summary of week's activities in 

U. S. and war agencies. 

By MARY PAULINE PERRY 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. was 
authorized by National War Labor 
Board to pay time and a half for 
work on the sixth day of the work 
week to employees at the Lockland, 
Ohio, plant. About 26.000 produc- 
tion workers are affected. 

Dec. 16, the Board directed the 
company and the union to negotiate 
on reduction of labor grades in the 
plant from 28 to 13, and to estab- 
lish the same progression schedule 
as in the Paterson, N. J., plants, ex- 
cept that the overall length of the 
schedule was set at 38 months. 

► War Production Board restricted 
manufacture of lighting equipment 
for aircraft to equipment certified 
by the Aeronautical Board, the 
AAF, the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics or the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

The action, effective Apr. 10, 
1944, will standardize and simplify 
lighting equipment and eliminate 
substandard and obsolete items, 
except as needed for maintenance 
and repair of existing craft. Maxi- 
mum interchangeability of parts 
and equipment for military and 
civil aircraft will also result. 

► Equipment Table — A table of ac- 
ceptable aircraft lighting equip- 
ment accompanies the order as an 
informational supplement drawn 
up for the guidance of the industry, 
WPB said. 

Subcontractors may procure 
public address system sound equip- 
ment since WPB has announced a 
limited number now available for 
industrial plants engaged in essen- 
tial war work. 

C. E. Wilson has issued a WPB 
order delegating all authority for 
control of idle aircraft inventory 
to the director of the Aircraft Re- 
sources Control Office or such per- 
sons as the director may designate 
in writing. The order reads that no 
person may sell, trade, give or 
otherwise transfer any idle aircraft 
materials of the type listed on an 
attached schedule except in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by 
ARCO. 

► Board Membership — Personnel of 
the new War Contracts Price Ad- 
justment Board, created by the re- 


negotiation section of the Revenue 
Act of i943, include representa- 
tives from: War Dept., Navy Dept., 
Maritime Commission. War Ship- 
pi n g Administration, Treasury 
Dept., Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., and War Production Board. 
The first meeting of the Board was 
held Feb. 26. 

All legal authority on renegotia- 
tion is lodged in the War Contracts 
Board which, among other things, 
has responsibility for fixing poli- 
cies, principles, interpretations and 
procedures. 

► Defense Plant Corp. increased its 
contract with Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. by approximately $475,000 
for additional facilities at a plant 
in Burbank. Over-all commitment 
is now about $8,500,000. 

An added $670,000 in DPC's con- 
tract with Briggs Manufacturing 
Co. brings total commitment to ap- 
proximately $9,500,000. The in- 


crease was for additional plant fa- 
cilities in Detroit. 

► National Labor Relations Board 
ordered an election for Bell Air- 
craft Corp., Buffalo, militarized 
guards for or against UAW-CIO. 
Timekeepers and assistants of 
Aluminum Forgings, Inc., Erie, Pa., 
will vote for or against the same 

During the week, certifications 
were made at the following plants: 
Eclipse Aviation, Pioneer Instru- 
ment Division, Bendix Aviation 
Corp., for Aircraft Workers Union 
of N. J., Inc.; General Motors Corp., 
Detroit Transmission Division ; 
General Motors Corp., Fisher 
Body-Fleetwood; and Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, all 
for UAW-CIO. 

► War Department announces 
award of a contract for construc- 
tion of runways, taxiways and 
apron expansion at Matagorda 
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LATEST FIRE FIGHTING SUITS: 

These two firefighters, shown on duty aboard a Navy carrier while 
planes are landing and taking off, are garbed in the latest asbestos fire- 
resisting suits in use. Firefighters are always ready to rush to any place 
which crashes and burns. 


Island, Tex., to amount to $986,- 
102. Another contract has been let 
for construction of parking apron 
and landing field expansion at 
March Field, Riverside, Calif., for 
$735,227. 

In addition, the War Dept, has 
let contracts for $1,205,000 im- 
provements at AAF bases. 

► Office of Civilian Defense will 
present the National Security 
Award to Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., San Diego, Mar. 10. Six 
establishments will be given the 
award for superior plant protection 
and security organization. 

Hothouse Tests Air 
Photo Equipment 

Testing of aircraft equipment in 
"cold” chambers of various types 
is now more or less routine, but 
now comes a “hothouse” developed 
to combat rust and corrosion of 
photographic equipment to be used 
in the tropics and near the sea. 

Development of a “hothouse” 
was announced by Fairchild Cam- 
era and Instrument Corp., one of 
the principal suppliers of aerial 
cameras to the armed services. The 
hothouse, or room, is built off the 
ground and airtight. 


Piper to Emphasize 
Aircraft Production 

About 37 percent of output now 
is represented by Army L-4 
plane, company reveals. 

Major portion of Piper Aircraft 
Corp. production during the fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30 consisted of 
material of a nature which the 
company is not at liberty to dis- 
close, while approximately 37.5 
percent of the output was repre- 
sented by the Army plane known 
as the L-4, a somewhat modified 
and improved version of Piper’s 
well-known standard low-powered 

Significantly, the company in its 
report emphasized that “current 
indications are that our fiscal year 
1944 will see a higher percentage 
of aircraft in our output. Virtually 
all Piper’s output during the past 
year went to the Air Corps and 
Signal Corps. 

► Private Plane Output — It is the 

belief of company officials that the 
manufacture and sale of airplanes 
to private owners ultimately will 
constitute the major portion of the 
aircraft industry, but at the same 
time they feel that the immediate 
expansion of the business will be 


much less spectacular than is gen- 
erally anticipated, with very keen 
competition in the field. 

The report noted that because of 
limited manpower and because the 
company’s energies have been di- 
rected toward government orders, 
the Experimental Department has 
been unable to devote much time 
to the development of new models. 

► New Plane Developed — However, 
during the year, the company de- 
signed and constructed a low-wing 
monoplane with landing gear re- 
tractable into plywood wings (de- 
scribed in a previous issue of 
Aviation News) which has been 
well received by those who have 
seen it or flown it. 

During production of the L-4, 
Piper has been constantly making 
changes and will be able to present 
an improved trainer immediately 
after cancellation of contracts or 
whenever raw material is released 
for civilian use. 

► Post-War Aviation — Turning to 
post-war aviation, the report em- 
phasizes that regardless of how ef- 
ficient, how low-priced future air- 
planes may be, flying will never 
reach any magnitude without suit- 
able facilities, a theme which has 
been propounded by other authori- 

Until recently, as the report 
points out, emphasis in the United 
States has been on large air ter- 
minals, for the cost of one of which 
hundreds of small airports could be 
built. Little has been said about 
the need for landing strips, small 
airports, emergency fields, and ser- 
vicing outlets until of late, but pri- 
vate flying will expand only as fast 
as small airports are constructed 
adjacent to highways and towns. 

► Renegotiation — The report dis- 
closed that renegotiation of war 
contracts for the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, last, was concluded by as- 
sessment of a gross refund of $360,- 
000 resulting in a net refund to the 
United States Treasury of $88,209 
after credit for income taxes. 

Results to be anticipated from 
renegotiation for the fiscal year, the 
report says, are uncertain and ac- 
cordingly it is not possible to give 
the shareholders an accurate pic- 
ture of the net profits. 

In preparing the financial state- 
ment, the company’s auditors in- 
cluded an allowance for renegotia- 
tion based on the results of renego- 
tiation for the prior fiscal year and 
$368,000 has been set aside as a 
reserve for net refund to the 
United States Treasury. 

► V-Loan Negotiated — In May, 
1943, the company entered into an 
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Controllable Pitch Prop Tested 
For Use on Small Plane Motors 

Aeroproducts Division, General Motors, conducting experi- 
ments on light model attached to 450-hp. engine on trainer. 


agreement on a V-Loan with a 
group of banks headed by Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., of New York, 
providing for a revolving credit not 
to exceed $2,000,000 at any time. 

During the fiscal year 1943, the 
company spent approximately 
$100,000 in new building additions 
which house a portion of the crat- 
ing, warehouse, receiving stock- 
rooms, tubing and metal fitting de- 
partments. 

Douglas to Refund 
$12,000,000 to U. S. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. reports a 
renegotiation agreement has been 
reached with the government on 
1942 earnings under which the 
company will refund $12,000,000. 

Ralph V. Hunt, vice-president, 
said 1942 earnings after adjust- 
ment, amounted to a profit of 1.7 
percent on billings of $494,781,985. 
After federal income tax adjust- 
ment, the settlement made reduced 
net income for the fiscal year end- 
ed Nov. 30, 1942, by $2,500,000. Net 
income after adjustment was $8,- 
554,619, equal to $14.25 a share, 
compared with $18.42 a share re- 
ported before renegotiation. 

New 'Skin’ Develo ped 
As Prop De-Icer 

A new electrically heated pro- 
peller “skin,” made in part of a 
special conductive synthetic rub- 
ber that enables the propeller sur- 
face to warm has been developed 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co., in con- 
junction with the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. 

The new heated propellers, de- 
signed to combat formation of ice. 
are now, following tests, being in- 
stalled on planes destined for icy- 
region operations. The “skin” is 
made of a combination of two 
kinds of synthetic rubber, the out- 
er surface being a thin coating 
tailor-made to conduct electricity 
instead of blocking its flow. 

► Current from Generator — Since 
the current comes from a genera- 
tor attached to the shaft, the pro- 
peller can be kept warm and ice- 
free as long as the engine is run- 
ning. When there is no danger of 
icing, no current is passed through 
the skin and it simply rides the 
propeller, cemented permanently 
in place and conforming exactly to 
its shape so as not to interfere 
with aerodynamic design or per- 
formance. 


While most spectacular work in 
airplane propeller development is 
going in the direction of bigger 
diameters and more blade area to 
accommodate higher horsepowers 
supplied by giant new aircraft en- 
gines, at least one of the principal 
propeller manufacturers, Aero- 
products Division, General Motors 
Corp., at Dayton, is doing some in- 
teresting experimental work on 
propellers for smaller engines. 

Working on an Army experi- 
mental contract, the Dayton manu- 
facturer already has made flight 
tests on a small controllable pitch 
propeller mated to a 450-hp. engine 
on an Army trainer, lent to the 
manufacturer for the tests. 

> Plane’s Gear Shift — Advantages 
of controllable propellers on Army 
trainers, and on possibly even the 
small Grasshopper type liaison 
planes are obvious. Pitch control 
serves much as the gear shift on 
an automobile, enabling the pilot to 
use full engine rpm for takeoff, 
with a low blade pitch, and to in- 
crease his blade and throttle down 
the engine for cruising, once he has 
attained the level at which he 
wishes to fly. 

Pitch control gives greatly im- 
proved performance on any air- 
plane, other factors being equal, so 
that the small Army planes would 


have improved takeoff and flight 
characteristics, instead of having 
to use fixed pitch propellers, set at 
a compromise pitch, which gives 
neither maximum efficiency for 
takeoff nor for continuous opera- 

► Hollow Steel Blades — The experi- 
mental two-blade propellers, which 
have been test flown, are fitted 
with hollow ribbed steel blades, 
copper brazed, similar to those 
mounted in the hubs of the larger 
production propellers made by 
Aeroproducts, but the engineers 
are studying other materials, and 
do not expect necessarily to be lim- 
ited to steel for the small props. 
Advantages of the hollow-steel 
blade in weight-strength ratio are 
lessened as the size of the blade 
diminishes and this may be a de- 
termining factor in selection of 
some other material for the small- 
er propellers. 

The four-year-old firm, which 
climbed rapidly into major league 
competition in the propeller indus- 
try on the strength of its new sim- 
plified hydraulic propeller design, 
makes three- and four-blade pro- 
pellers for Army fighters, and is 
now in production on a six-blade 
dual rotation propeller for use on 
a plane not yet announced. 

► Adaptable to Fighters— The sin- 



CATA LINA’S IMPROVED GUN BLISTER: 

Gunners in Consolidated Vultee Catalinas (PBY-5, nicknamed the Dum- 
bo in the Southwest Pacific) have been photographed rarely in recent 
years. This new photo shows the plane’s improved gun blister. 
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gle-rotation propeller is particu- 
larly adaptable to fighters of the 
Bell Airacobra type, because of the 
absence of any operating mech- 
anism in the center of the hub, per- 
mitting the mounting of a cannon 
through the propeller shaft. The 
hollow shaft design also is adapt- 
able to dual rotation with only 
minor changes. 

Basically, the Aeroproducts de- 
sign includes two assemblies, a 
one-piece forged alloy steel hub in 
which the blades and their pitch- 
change mechanisms are mounted 
and a regulator containing the oil 
reservoir, pump and governor. 
Pitch change is accomplished by a 
torque unit mounted in the hub- 
barrel and extending up into the 
hollow shank of each blade. Ac- 
tually, this unit is a piston fitted 
with internal and external splines. 
These are mounted between an ex- 
ternal spline fixed to the hub and 
an internally splined cylinder con- 
nected directly to the blade shank. 
When hydraulic pressure is applied 
to either side of the piston the re- 
sulting axial motion changes the 
blade pitch through the spline ar- 
rangement. 

► Maintains Operating Speed — 

From the oil reservoir in the reg- 
ulator, the hydraulic fluid is 
pumped under high pressure to the 
governor, which directs it to the 
side of the pitch control piston 


necessary in order to maintain con- 
stant engine speed. The governor 
is actuated by centrifugal force 
balanced by a spring load. The 
spring load in turn may be con- 
trolled by the pilot to select the 
desired operating speed, which 
then is automatically maintained 
by the propeller. 

Besides the studies in dual-rota- 
tion and small blades, Aeroprod- 
ucts is doing research on reverse 
pitch and full-feathering propel- 
lers, as well as seeking to step up 
still further the speed of the pitch 
change, in line with advanced 
thinking of many leading propeller 
experts (Aviation News 1/31/44, 
page 11). 

► Commercial Use — Asked about 
post-war possibilities of the small 
blades, Aeroproducts representa- 
tives admitted they had not had 
time to study commercial applica- 
tions of the blades because of their 
military commitments and declined 
to make any estimate of possible 

It is apparent, however to any 
aviation observer, that inexpensive 
small controllable pitch propellers 
could have far-reaching effect in 
improvement of small commercial 
and private airplanes, giving the 
same improvement in performance 
that it would give to Army trainers 
and Grasshoppers, which are basic- 
ally not unlike many of our private 


planes, from which they were de- 
veloped. 

► Cost Factor — Costs would be the 
main limiting factor, and these 
would be determined largely by 
complexity of pitch change mech- 
anism, materials used, and most of 
all, the amount of quantity produc- 
tion achieved. Private plane man- 
ufacturers generally are seeking 
to get the costs of their post-war 
planes down to a figure near that 
of an expensive automobile, and 
this leaves them only a limited 
budget for propellers. If they can 
buy a propeller with pitch con- 
trol and stay within their budget, 
they can offer a vastly improved 
airplane. 

United Air Lines 
Adds Two Officers 

United Air Lines has announced 
election by its Board of Directors 
of Curtis Barkes as comptroller and 
Carrol H. Blanchar as auditor. 
William A. Patterson, president, 
said the two new offices were 
created in view of United’s growth 
and the "increasing complexity of 
its activities.” 

N. B. Haley will continue as 
treasurer, supervising collection 
and disbursement of funds. Barkes 
will have charge of accounting 
functions and Blanchar of inter- 
nal auditing. The three will report 
to John W. Newey, vice president 
in charge of finance. 

► Veteran — Barkes is one of 
United’s oldest employees in point 
of service. He joined National Air 
Transport as assistant treasurer in 
1925, and continued in that post 
when NAT became part of United. 
Blanchar, a University of Wiscon- 
sin graduate, joined United last 
November. He had been auditor 
of Commonwealth Edison Co. for 
six years and was with Arthur An- 
dersen & Co. for four. 


Aerial Survey Made 
Of Latin America 

Inter-American aviation will 
benefit by a survey being conduct- 
ed to provide accurate, uniform, 
coordinated maps of all countries 
of the hemisphere. 

The work is described by Robert 
H. Randall, chief examiner of sur- 
veying and mapping in the Budget 
Bureau, in the current Geographic 
Review, organ of the American 
Geographic Society of New York. 



CORONADO’S SIDE GUNNERS: 

Arrangement of the side gunners’ hatch in the Navy’s four-engine PBY2 
flying patrol boat, the Coronado, is shown in this new photo released by 
Hill &Knowlton. A limited number of Coronados was built by Consoli- 
dated Vultee’s West Coast plant last year. 
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HE’S SHOOTING HOLES IN A HOSE 

... TO HELP BRING OUR FIGHTERS HOME! 


It's a mighty important hose he's 
shooting at, and he’d better score 
plenty of hits. For this hose is the 
vital link between an airplane's fuel 
tanks and its engines ... a link 
whose failure due to punctures 
could mean the loss of plane and 
crew. That’s why he wants his .50 
calibre bullets to hit and hit again 
... to see if the hose can take it. 

And it can! This newest type of 
B. F. Goodrich Bullet-Sealing Fuel 
Hose has stood up on the range 
and in combat. Time and again it 
has been hit by 30’s and 50’s with- 
out leakage. Actual cases are on rec- 


ord where good-sized shell frag- 
ments have been found imbedded 
in the fuel hose of planes safely back 
from battle. 

B. F. Goodrich has been making 
efficient bullet-sealing fuel hose 
since 1941 ... keeping abreast of 
constantly changing 
performance require- 
ments. Our research 
men have met the 
challenge of aromatic 
fuel with a hose that 
would hold it at sub- 
zero temperatures. 

Over 300 different 


constructions were made up and 
tested before today’s efficient hose 
was produced. And even now, B. F. 
Goodrich engineers continue their 
research, looking for still greater 
sealing efficiency . . . still greater 
protection for our combat flyers. 



Today, all our research and production facilities are 
geared to total war. Tomorrow, the “know how” we’re 
gaining now will help bring you a world of safer flight. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Aeronautical Division, Akron, O- 


MAKERS OF MORE THAN 80 RUBBER AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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ON TODAY’S COMBAT MISSIONS — ON TOMORROW’S TRADE ROUTES 



CHANDLER - EVANS CORPORATION — SOUTH MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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THE AIR W'AR 

COMMENTARY 

Nazi Plane Output Drops Sharply 
Under Weight of Allied Air Blitz 

Assault on Axis fighter plants reaches whirlwind proportions, 
entering new phase with increasing large-scale participation by 
American heavy bombers. 


This is it. Twenty-one months 
ago General Henry H. Arnold was 
in London completing arrange- 
ments with Generals Spaatz and 
Eaker of the Eighth Air Force and 
Air Chief Marshal Portal and Air 
Marshal Harris of the RAF for the 
forthcoming American participa- 
tion in air operations over Europe. 
Before leaving London, he stated: 
"My visit has, I hope, hastened the 
time when our air arms shall join 
in an air offensive against the 
enemy which he cannot meet, de- 
feat or survive.” A few days 
before, by a terrific effort on con- 
centration, the RAF Bomber Com- 
mand had demonstrated the possi- 
bility of sending 1,000 bombers 
against Nazi industrial cities in 
overwhelming night attacks by 
carrying out such missions against 
Essen and Cologne. 

Earlier in his statement. General 
Arnold indicated the scope of the 
joint air offensive which would be 
possible when full strength had 
been built up in both commands. 
He said there was every reason to 
believe 1.000-bomber attacks could 
be made several nights per week, 
dropping between 2.000 and 3.000 
tons of bombs on vital industrial 
cities, and that similar armadas of 
American heavy bombers could 
be sent on precision daylight mis- 
sions against several key targets at 
one time. This strategy was con- 
firmed at Casablanca a few months 
later by the combined chiefs of 
staff. 

► Plan in Action — The RAF part of 
the combined program went into 
effect last spring with the opening 
of the "battle of the Ruhr,” vir- 
tually completed by late fall with 
more than a dozen of the chief 
Ruhr valley cities knocked out of 
the war potential. Many other such 
cities remain in other parts of the 
Reich, and the RAF Bomber Com- 
mand continues to knock them out, 


"city by city." The AAF part of 
the program, due to the demands 
of the Pacific-Asiatic theaters, the 
anti-submarine campaign and the 
Mediterranean campaign, took 
longer to reach the scale of the 
huge RAF attacks. Despite spec- 
tacular and often highly destruc- 
tive individual missions during the 
past six or eight months, it may be 
reasonably stated that the effort 
of the Eighth Air Force entered a 
new phase on Jan. 11. 1944, in the 
shattering blows delivered against 
three great aircraft factories at 
Oschersleben. Halberstadt and 
Brunswick. 

► Whirlwind of Destruction — The 
Allied air offensive against the top 
priority fighter aircraft industry 
reached whirlwind proportions 
during the week of Feb. 20-26. It 
began with a very heavy RAF at- 
tack on Feb. 19-20 against Leip- 
zig, a key industrial city which 
has assumed an even greater im- 
portance during the past few 
months since the destruction of 
much of the Ruhr heavy industry. 
Leipzig contains the important 
Erla ME- 109 assembly plant, 
which hitherto has not had the at- 
tention given two other principal 
producers of this fighter, the as- 
sembly plants at Regensburg and 
Wiener-Neustadt. 

The week ended with the Feb. 
25-26 RAF attack on the main 
Messerschmitt (former Bayerische 
Flugzeug Werke) factory for the 
assembly of twin-engine rocket- 
firing ME-410 fighter-bombers. 
Other RAF night attacks include 
Stuttgart (Feb. 21-22), containing 
important aircraft parts, engine 
and bearing factories, and 
Schweinfurt and Frankfurt on 
Thursday night (Feb. 24-25). The 
savagely defended Leipzig target 
brought a record loss of 79 RAF 
heavy bombers, but the huge night 
attacks went right on. 


► U. S. Strategic Air Forces — It 
was the American effort, however, 
which reached a new high during 
the week. On Sunday (Feb. 20) 
1,000 Fortresses and Liberators, 
escorted by another 1.000 Thun- 
derbolts, Lightnings and Mustangs, 
struck heavy blows at no fewer 
than eight important fighter air- 
craft factories. These ran the 
gamut of the main single- and 
twin-engine fighter opposition now 
being met in the air battles over 
Europe, including the ME-109, the 
FW-190 and the JU-88 (the 188 is 
a radial-engine bomber, now tak- 
ing part in the raids on London), 
and the ME-110 and improved 410. 

The attack on the Arado FW-190 
factory at Tutow was the first since 
the Eighth's "little blitz” on the 
fighter factories last summer (July 
28-August 17), at which time, if 
the present strength of heavy 
bombers, crews and escorting 
fighters had been available, the 
job could have been practically 
completed. Without giving the 
Luftwaffe time to catch its breath, 
repeat blows on the same targets 
as those struck on Feb. 20, together 
with some new ones, were inflicted 
by the Eighth Air Force on Feb. 
21, 22, 24 and 25 (see accompany- 
ing table). Coupled with this were 
heavy attacks by the Fifteenth Air 
Force, based in Italy, on Feb. 23 to 
25. completing the air pincers 
movement from the south. 

1 Fifteenth Air Force — During Oc- 
tober, 1943. the Twelfth Air Force 
Bomber Command was in process 



EMERGENCY KIT: 

This new RCAF bandolier per- 
sonal emergency kit tcorn by all 
flying personnel when aloft, car- 
ries food, medical and signal aids. 
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of reorganization as the Fifteenth 
Air Force, primarily for the pur- 
pose of attacking German war in- 
dustries in the eastern and south- 
eastern parts of Germany, and in 
Austria. Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land. The Twelfth became a Tac- 
tical Air Force for cooperation 
with the ground forces. The Fif- 
teenth was announced on Nov. 
1, 1943, and got off to a flying start 
the next day with a smashing at- 
tack on the ME- 109 factory at 
Wiener-Neustadt. In the four 
months since that attack, activity 
does not appear to have reached 
the stage where another attack is 

During the next three months, 
important strategic targets were 
hit by the Fifteenth, including the 
ball-bearing works at Turin 
(twice), the ME-410 assembly 
plant at Augsburg, the airfield and 
ME- 109 parts factory at Klagen- 
furt. Austria (twice) and many 


vital industrial and communica- 
tions targets in southern France 
and northern Italy. From time to 
time, notably during the past few 
weeks in connection with the An- 
zio bridgehead when weather per- 
mitted, the Fifteenth Air Force 
has left its strategic job and 
thrown its very heavy weight 
around in connection with ground 
operations. 

► The Fifteenth Arrives — During 
the week of Feb. 20 to 26, how- 
ever. General Twining's bomb- 
ers carried out the biggest 
missions yet conducted in the Med- 
iterranean area. These include two 
attacks on the ME-410 plant and 
one on the engine and bearings fac- 
tory at Steyr, Austria, and a finely 
synchronized attack on Regens- 
burg’s Prufening aircraft factory 
(ME-109’s) in coordination with 
an attack on the same target from 
Eighth Air Force British-based 
bombers: the effect on Nazi air 


defenses was demoralizing, and the 
factory was practically wiped out. 
In addition, the Fifteenth bagged 
some 93 German planes during 
this attack, a record for the Medi- 
terranean theater. General Eaker, 
commanding general of the Medi- 
terranean Allied Air Forces, re- 
ported that reconnaissance photo- 
graphs indicate that substantial 
damage was done in all attacks. 

Actual operations of the Fif- 
teenth are under the over-all di- 
rection of Gen. Spaatz, as a part of 
the U. S. Strategic Air Forces in 
Europe, which includes the Eighth 
Air Force under General Doolittle. 
The possibilities of similar coor- 
dinated attacks are immense. An- 
other good example of coordina- 
tion was the round-the-clock 
attacks on Leipzig, RAF Saturday 
night, AAF Sunday; strictly speak- 
ing, round-the-clock bombing 
means hitting the same target 
night and day. Another rare ex- 
ample of this was the night and 
day attack on Hamburg, July 25. 
The Schweinfurt and Augsburg 
attacks worked the other way, the 
AAF striking on Feb. 24 and 25 
by day, and the RAF at night, 
guided by the fires. 

► Effect on the Luftwaffe — It is 
too early to gauge the effects of 
this air blitz on the Luftwaffe. The 
preliminary figures are impressive 
enough. Nearly 20,000 American 
tons of bombs dropped in six days 
by Allied aircraft, inflicting heavy 
damage on 15 or more important 
fighter aircraft factories, besides 
engine and ball-bearing plants. 
There are certainly many more 
aircraft factories in the greater 
Reich, including some in occupied 
France and northern Italy, but the 
ones attacked appear to be all the 
important ones in good current 
production. 

It may be that the announced 
estimate of 80 percent of the twin- 
engine fighter production, 60 per- 
cent of the single-engine fighter 
production and 25 percent of the 
bomber production as having been 
at least temporarily destroyed 
since Jan. 1, appears a bit on the 
optimistic side, but a study of the 
accompanying list will give an idea 
as to how thorough a job has been 
done. On the basis of estimated 
production of 600 S/E fighters per 
month for November and Decem- 
ber, this would mean a minimum 
of 250 to 300 for March; and of an 
estimated 250-300 twin-engine 
fighters for December, production 
of 60 to 75 in March will be an 
achievement. 

Navigator 
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246,000,000 POUNDS OF RUBBER 

... coming up! 


T HE Neches Butane Products Company is being 
put into operation. 

That means 200 million pounds of butadiene a year, 
enough to make 246 million pounds of synthetic rub- 
ber ! It means that in this source alone the United States 
will have a synthetic rubber production equivalent to 
the natural rubber of 45 million trees! 

26 months ago, this butadiene plant was just 
an idea — an idea that began at a meeting of the Gov- 
ernment with the representatives of five of the coun- 
try’s leading oil companies. 

These practical thinking men agreed that one large 
plant could produce more butadiene cheaper and faster 
than five small plants. So they pooled their technical 
knowledge, resources, and ability out of which came 
the Neches Butane Products Company, organized by 


Atlantic, Gulf, Pure, Socony-Vacuum, and Texaco. 

This nonprofit organization had but one objective 
. . . helping to lick the critical rubber shortage. 

The problems were staggering, but the oilmen found 
a solution for every one. And in little more than 600 
days, they built the world’s largest petroleum buta- 
diene plant . . . filled up 314 acres with incredibly com- 
plex equipment of unbelievable size. 

Result: In the year ahead America may have 246,000, 
000 additional pounds of rubber for the planes, the 
tanks, the trucks, and other equipment we need to 
squeeze an unconditional surrender from the Axis — 
246,000,000 pounds of rubber America might have 
been denied had it not been for the ingenuity of the 
oil industry batting together with 
government. 



, m m Milt 


fgjgl 
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PERSONNEL 


The late Edmund Turney Allen, lead- 
ing American test pilot, has been 
awarded the Guggenheim Medal for 
1943 "for major contributions to 
aeronautics leading to important 
advances in airplane design, flight 
research, and airline operation; par- 
ticularly for the presentation of new 
methods for operational control and 
for the development of scientific and 
systematic methods in the flight 
testing of aircraft for basic design 
and performance date.” Allen, who 
was killed Feb. 18, 1943, in the crash 
of a new Army bomber he was test- 
ing, had previously been given the 
Octave Chanute Award by the In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 
He delivered the Wright Brothers 
lecture in New York on Dec. 17, 
1942, presenting a paper on Flight 
Testing for Performance and Sta- 
bility. The medal and its accom- 
panying scroll were presented to 
Mrs. Allen in Seattle by P. G. John- 
son, president of Boeing Aircraft Co. 

Joseph C. Collins has been named to 
the newly created post of Eastern 
Regional mana- 
ger of the agency 
and interline de- 

Transcon- 
tinental & West- 
ern Air, Inc. He 
has been a traffic 

tative and is a 
travel expert. 
His headquarters 
will be in the Airline Terminal 
Building, New York City. 

Bert Conway has been named vice- 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing of Aviation Corp., with head- 




quarters in Detroit at the Federal 
Avenue plant of Republic Aircraft 
Products. He was formerly manu- 
facturing coordinator for the cor- 
poration as production and tooling 
adviser at all AVCO manufacturing 
plants. He was with General Motors 
Corp. for 22 years. 

Arthur W. Gratop will supervise the 
new publicity bureau of Aviation 
Corp. which will 
handle informa- 
tion and publici- 
ty covering Ly- 
coming and 
Spencer divi- 
sions of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; 
American Pro- 

Northern Air- 
craft Products 
Division at Toledo: and Republic 
Aircraft Products division plants at 
Detroit. The bureau will be in 
Toledo, 

William A. Straith has been named 
general operations assistant for 
TACA Airways Agency. Inc., with 
headquarters in New York. He will 
work in an advisory capacity with 
airways represented by the TACA 
Agency. Straith formerly was as- 
sistant director of training of the 




Airlines War Training Institute. John 
Taylor Floyd. Jr., is acting traffic man- 
ager of TACA to coordinate passen- 
ger and freight traffic in airways the 
agency represents. He was chief of 
planning at American Export Air- 
4iiies_ In January, Floyd will make 
a trip through Central America and 
the West Indies covering TACA's 
operations. 

E. R. I Dick) Hawkins, former Atlanta 
newspaperman, has been appointed 
executive assistant to Vice-President 
Harry E. Collins, of Bell Aircraft 
Corp.. to carry out general assign- 
ments for the Georgia division de- 
partments. He has been connected 
with Bell’s Niagara Frontier divi- 



William Littlewood, vice-president of 
American Airlines, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt a 
member of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics for a 
term of five years. He succeeds Dr. 
George .1. Mean, retired because of 
ill health. Littlewood’s appointment 
will bring to the NACA the view- 
point of an expert in air transporta- 
tion. Littlewood, engineering vice- 
president of American since 1937 
is in addition: chairman. SAE Air 
Transport Engineering Activity; 
chairman, ATA Committee on Air- 
port Requirements; chairman, SAE 
Aircraft Accessories and Equipment 
sub-division: member. Coordinating 
Research Council; member. I.A.S. 
Advisory Board; member, Wright 
Brothers Medal Board of Award; 
member, Guggenheim Medal Board 
of Award: member. Clarkson Me- 
morial Committee; member. M. I. T. 
Visiting Committee, Dept, of Me- 
teorology; and member. Council of 
Cornell Society of Engineers. 

president and managing director of 
American Airlines de Mexico. Tull 
Rea has been elected vice-president 

Airlines' Mexican subsidiary. 

E. E. DaParma. manager of the 
Brooklyn plant of Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., has been named manager of the 
company's Nassau plant at Great 
Neck, L. I. 


Ray J. Cowden has been appointed 
sales manager of Lycoming division 
of Aviation Corp. 
in Williamsport, 

Pa. Cowden for 
the past two 
years has ^been 

vice engineer at 

Propeller Corp., 
a subsidiary of 
Aviation Corp. 

He has been 
working closely with Wright Field 
as an engineer. 
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lo keep a shiny polish on their skill. 



Approach to every port made by the 
Clippers is charted and landings prac- 
ticed in the Link Trainer. Headquarters 
of Eastern, Western, Atlantic, Pacific 
and Alaska Divisions continually re- 
hearse such flights. Regular Link re- 
fresher courses are- also routine proce- 
dure with Pan-American-Grace Airways. 
Panair do Brazil and Cia. Mexicans de 
Aviacion. 

Because war cannot wait on weather, 
the Clippers are flying under conditions 
which would have kept them grounded in 
times of peace. Link is proud to contrib- 
ute to Pan-American’s great transport 
achievement in the war. 

LINK AVIATION DEVICES, INC., Bingham- 
ton, New York— Link Trainers, Aviation 
Sextants, Collimators and other products 
contributing to the safety of flight. 


Clipper Pilots Rehearse 
World-Wide Flights in the 


LINK TRAINER 


AIRLINES OF THE United States are play- 
ing a vital role in the all-out war effort. 
Pan-American alone has made more than 
5000 ocean crossings since Pearl Harbor. 
Tremendously long hops, infrequent land- 
ings and wide weather variations put a 
high premium on instrument flying skill, 
Keystone of the Company’s continu- 
ous pilot training program is the Link 
Trainer. The Link's ability to simulate 
virtually any flying condition enables 
the company’s pilot status crew members 


William P. McCracken. Jr.. William P. 
Redding, and Lowell H. Swenson will 

constitute the editorial board of 
National Aeronautics, monthly mag- 
azine, since the resignation of Capt. 
Gill Robb Wilson. The NAA also 
announces that S. Ralph Cohen, for- 
merly associate editor, will be man- 
aging editor and Virginia Edwards 
will become an editorial assistant. 
Cccitc Hamilton leaves the staff to 
work with Captain Wilson. 

Robert K. Ogden has been elected con- 
troller at a meeting of the Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., board of directors. He 
was formerly with Lockheed Adel 
Precision Products. 

W. H. Maxwell, with United Air 
Lines' Pacific operations since 1942, 
has been transferred to his former 
position as station manager at La- 
Guardia Field, New York, according 
to United, which is making several 
announcements of new assignments. 
Charles A. Sluder, who was station 


Sluder Maxwell 

manager at LaGuardia, will return 
to Omaha, as station manager, now 
that Maxwell has returned to New 
York. O. W. Brownlee, acting station 



Palmer Brownlee 


manager at Omaha, is being assigned 
as station manager at Toledo and 
Cyril L. Palmer has been transferred 
from Toledo to Youngstown as sta- 
tion manager there. He succeeds 
Rolf Batzer. who has been assigned 
to Toledo. 

Frank T. Magennis has been named a 
vice-president of Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Export Co. He was formerly 
an assistant manager of the export 
company. Magennis interrupted 25 
years' service with Goodyear to join 
the Naval Flying Corps in the last 


Karl 0. Larson, chief engineer of 
Northwest Airlines, has been ap- 
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pointed to the new Air Transport 
Engineering Activity Committee of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Larson has been a member of the 
SAE Aircraft Activity Committee 
and is also a member of the Future 
Aircraft Requirements Committee 
of the Air Transport Association. 

H. F. Hargrove, formerly factory su- 
perintendent at Vultee Field, Dow- 


ney, Calif., has been appointed to the 
staff of C. A. Sharpe, works man- 
ager at Consolidated Vultee’s Fort 
Worth division. 

William D. Cross. Jr., has been ap- 
pointed contracts manager of the 
Duramold Division of Fairchild En- 
gine and Airplane Corp. He has 
served with Douglas Aircraft and 
Lockheed Overseas Corp. 

Lieut. Col. Robert D. Moser. USMC, 
has been transferred from headquar- 
ters to aviation duty at the Marine 
Corps Air Station. Santa Barbara. 
Calif. 

William G. Wilson becomes superin- 
tendent of traffic at the Consoli- 
dated Vultee's Fort Worth division. 
Wilson was formerly stationed at 
Vultee Field, Downey, Calif., and has 
been chairman of Convair’s traffic 
managers’ conference since its in- 
ception. 

Lieut. Comdr. F. S. Hodgmon. USNR, 
retired, has been named manager of 
the Marine division of Sperry Gy- 
roscope Co. The Marine division 
will absorb the company’s Brooklyn 

Merle Cartwright has been appointed 
ticket agent in New York City for 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. Miss Cart- 

ticket agent in New York. 



Crew of First Continental Route 60 Flight: Left to right, O. R. “Ted" 
Haueter, Continental Air Lines' vice-president of operations; Mildred 
“Tommy” Heck, chief hostess; and J. F. “Jack” Weiier, chief pilot, are 
three officials of the airline who will comprise on Mar. 1 the crew for 
the first official flight over Continental’s new Route 60, between Denver 
and Kansas City with intermediate stops at Salina and Topeka. 
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FINANCIAL 

Airline Officials’ Holdings 
Of Own Company Stock Listed 


pany’s 251,256 voting shares Oct. 
31, 1943, or 15 percent. Lawrence 
C. Ames, a director, owned 19,872 
shares, or 8 percent. The estate 
of W. H. Earhart, of which Thomas 
H. Roberts is executor, held 62,050 
shares, or 25 percent. Roberts is 
a director of Continental. 

The accompanying tabulation 
shows the largest stockholders (in- 
cluding officers and directors) of a 
group of domestic airlines. 


Some of principal officers of domestic firms disclosed as con- 
trolling as much as 50 percent of voting shares, according to 
data on file with CAB. 

By ROGER WILCO 


Financial Reports 

► Breeze Corporations, Inc., and 
subsidiaries for 1943 reported a net 
profit subject to renegotiation and 
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after $7,113,000 provision for taxes, 
of $2,610,064 on net sales of $45,- 
268,029. Net profit for 1942 after 
renegotiation and $3,359,200 tax 
charges was $1,279,583 on net sales 
of $38,699,262. The corporation 
added $2,193,553 to its earned sur- 
plus. 

► Hayes Manufacturing Corp. and 
subsidiary reported for year ended 
Sept. 30 a net profit of $821,145, 
equal to 94 cents a share after pro- 
vision for renegotiation, $50,000 
for development of post-war prod- 
ucts and $1,693,404 for taxes. Re- 
vised net profit for the previous 
year was $587,386 or 67 cents a 
share. The report said adjustment 
of 1942 fiscal earnings increased 
net profit for that year by $362,660 
or 41 cents a share. 

► A dividend of 75 cents a share on 
the capital stock of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. has been declared, pay- 
able March 31 to stockholders of 
record Mar. 10. 

War Exhibit Shows 
Conversion Extent 

Examples of widespread con- 
version of peacetime American in- 
dustry to making military aircraft 
parts and equipment may be seen 
in the War Products Engineering 
exhibit opened by 50 Dayton in- 
dustries, in the Engineers' club 

The display includes Hamilton 
Standard propellers and aircraft 
machine guns made by Frigidaire 
division, General Motors Corp., 
which also is making the big four- 
bladers used on the new super- 
bomber, the B-29; Chandler - 
Evans carburetors for aircraft en- 
gines, made by National Cash 
Register Co.: bomber landing 

gears built by Delco Products Di- 
vision, General Motors; and a 
wide variety of other aircraft 
parts and precision instruments 
turned out by firms which, before 
Pearl Harbor, knew little about 
aircraft components. 

Supply Contracts 

Aircraft supply contracts 
through December amounted to 
$47,772,093,000, the War Produc- 
tion Board reports. The aircraft 
category includes contracts for air- 
frames, airplane engines, propel- 
lers and other parts and certain 
related equipment and shows Cali- 
fornia far ahead with contracts 
totaling $8,775,213,000. 

Other leading states include: 


Michigan $5,630,923,000; New York 
$5,220,261,000; New Jersey $3,295,- 
998,000; Ohio $3,029,363,000; Con- 
necticut $2,656,835,000; Indiana 
$2,386,870,000; Kansas $2,239,474,- 
000; Washington $1,881,983,000; 
Maryland $1,818,948,000; Texas 
$1,593,475,000; Illinois $1,465,585,- 
000; and Oklahoma $1,084,468,000. 

Air Associates 
Assets $7,350,995 

Company points out possibility 

of revision after renegotiation of 

contracts. 

Total current assets of Air As- 
sociates, Inc., at the close of the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30 were re- 
ported at $7,350,995, or $8,413,434 
after including other assets. The 
company said renegotiation of war 
contracts for the fiscal year had not 
been started and the possible effect 
of this upon its financial statement 
could not now be forecast. 

As a result, no provision there- 
for was made in the financial 
statements and any required re- 
fund would be after credit of the 
amount of applicable federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes, ac- 
cording to the company’s report to 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

► Salaries Listed — The report 
showed H. I. Crow, president and 
director of Air Associates, was paid 
$64,964 during the fiscal year, of 
which $18,000 represented salary: 
$1,000 director's fees; $34,473 was 
percentage compensation at the 
rate of 3 percent of the company’s 
net profit after taxes and $11,491 
represented 1 percent of the net 
profits in consideration of the sur- 
render by Crow on Sept. 18, 1941 
of options for purchase at $8.50 a 
share of 5,700 common. The per- 
centage compensation has been ac- 
crued on the books, pending ap- 
proval of the Salary Stabilization 
Unit of the Treasury Department. 

R. E. Acre, vice-president, re- 
ceived $17,745 including $5,745 
percentage commission at the rate 
of one-half of 1 percent of net 
profit after taxes, which amount 
is subject to approval of the Trea- 
sury unit. G. S. Kleverstrom, sec- 
retary and treasurer, was paid 
$9,498. 

► Stockholders — Largest individual 
stockholders of the company were 
Gilbert Colgate, chairman of the 
board, with 17,448 common, rep- 
resenting 12.9 percent of that class 
and Haven B. Page, of Alexandria, 


Va., with 13,900 shares or 10.3 per- 
cent of the common. 

'Props’ Salvaged 
At Canadian Plant 

Thousands of dollars' worth of 
propellers annually are saved 
from the scrap pile and sent on 
their way to fly again at the pro- 
peller division of Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
where hundreds of crippled pro- 
pellers monthly are sent for re- 
pair and reconditioning. 

The broken props are returned 
from airfields throughout eastern 
Canada where the hub mechanism 
is taken apart, examined for dam- 
age and repaired and reconditioned 
while new blades are attached. 

Canadian Car & Foundry also 
has built a modification center at 
Montreal, where work is done on 
the Anson twin-engine trainers, 
which includes replacement of en- 
gines with more powerful plants. 

Ohio Bill to Ask 
Aviation Gas Tax 

Revenue, estimated at §150,000 a 

year, would be used to improve 

airports. 

Legislation asking taxes on avia- 
tion gasoline, to be used for im- 
proving Ohio airways and airports, 
will be presented at the next ses- 
sion of the Ohio legislature, ac- 
cording to Columbus reports. 

Ohio now has two state gasoline 
taxes, one a 1 cent liquid fuel tax, 
and the other a 3 cent motor ve- 
hicle tax for highway maintenance. 
Whenever the second tax is col- 
lected on gasolines used for avia- 
tion purposes, the State Depart- 
ment of Taxation will refund it, 
if claim is filed within 60 days. 

► Refunds — One basis for prelim- 
inary studies on the proposed tax, 
is a survey recently completed by 
the state department of taxation, 
showing the amount of refunds 
claimed on aviation gasoline during 
the last half of 1942. Refunds were 
granted on 2,405,397 gallons, total- 
ing $72,161. On the basis of this 
survey, it appears that approxi- 
mately $150,000 annually might be 
available for airport construction 
or improvement, from this source. 
Advocates of the tax believe addi- 
tional revenues would be forth- 
coming from aviation gasoline 
users not now claiming refunds. 
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The signal man whips his flag downward. With 
engine revved open, the dive bomber roars down 
the flight deck, receding into a perfect take-off. 


Aerols* are an important factor in successful 
carrier take-offs and landings, helping the pilot 
perform these exacting tasks with speed and safety. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 

AIRCRAFT DIVISION • • CLEVELAND S. OHIO 


agrols 


♦the pneumatic- 


absorbers 
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When Clifford’s THIN-METAL KNOW-HOW ) WEIGHT 
discovered THIN ALUMINUM BRAZING... J SAVING = 


By removing copper oil coolers and coolant 
radiators from one of their famous fighters 
and dropping in aluminum models — without 
any design change — weight- conscious engi- 
neers of the U. S. Army Air Forces saved ap- 
proximately 120 precious pounds. 

This vital victory over weight — symbolized 
by ?■£ X (where X equals the weight of soft- 
soldered copper coolers and radiators) — was 
made possible by Clifford’s discovery of the 
elusive method of brazing aluminum tubes 
having very thin walls. 


Already battle-tested on wide-spread fight- 
ing fronts, Clifford’s Feather-Weights are now 
being applied to another Army Air Forces’ 
fighter. Here the potential weight-saving is 
approximately 320 pounds. 

Less weight, greater resistance to heat and 
pressure, longer life — are the results when 
aluminum replaces copper in aircraft oil cool- 
ers and radiators. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Plane Output During February 
Expected To Top 9,000 Mark 

All-time record both in units and — more important — weight 
foreseen; heavy bomber types stressed. 


All signs point to a new record- 
breaking aircraft production per- 
formance in February, on the basis 
of unofficial estimates, with unit 
production as well as weight ex- 
ceeding any previous month in the 
nation’s history. 

It appeared likely that unit out- 
put would be above the 9,000 mark, 
and that weight output, the signifi- 
cant yardstick, would show an 
even greater corresponding in- 
crease over other months. 

► Heavy Types Stressed — An indi- 
cation of the figures for February 
may be seen in a comparison with 
January figures, when airplane ac- 
ceptances numbered 8,789, a figure 
which undoubtedly will be topped 
for February unless entirely un- 
foreseen circumstances move in to 
reduce it. As was pointed out by 
WPB Chairman Donald Nelson in 
his most recent report, numbers no 
longer do justice to the progress of 
the aircraft program, since produc- 
tion is now concentrated on the 
larger and heavier combat types. 

In terms of airframe-weight, 
January output was 5 percent 
above December — 6 percent if 
spare parts, etc., are included. 

Of more importance to the indus- 
try is the estimated output on the 
basis of aircraft scheduled. T. P. 
Wright, head of the Aircraft Re- 
sources Control Office, noted that 
January production beat schedule 
by 2 percent and he indicated that 
February output would be even 
more above schedule on a percent- 
age basis, with increases in all 
classes except possibly rotary wing 

► Scheduling — Most scheduling is 
now done on a daily basis, Wright 
pointed out, utilizing working days 
per month instead of monthly 
totals as the unit of measurement 
of production. About 75 percent of 
all aircraft producers are now on 
that type schedule, which is more 
realistic than some of the others 
given to the industry to fill. 


Wright reiterated that the indus- 
try has about reached its peak in 
numbers, but that weight output 
would continue to increase, par- 
ticularly as the larger and heavier 
craft output goes up. The West 
Coast airframe manufacturers, for 
example, are producing more air- 
planes than ever before in terms of 
weight and the planes now being 
built are bigger, heavier and dead- 
lier. 

► Not Out for Records — While the 
industry has justifiable pride in 
the number of planes it builds, it 
should be emphasized that the pro- 
gram for airplane construction is 
not based on beating the record set 


the month before or the year be- 
fore — although the industry need 
make no apologies in that respect. 

Basically, the aircraft builders 
must give the armed forces the 
number of types of airplanes which 
tactical knowledge dictates they 
must have for successful waging 
of the war. Numbers of planes are 
only part of the story and this is 
no longer the most important or 
significant part of the story. It is 
important that the airplanes being 
built today are better airplanes, 
safer, bigger, faster, more heavily 
armed, capable of longer range and 
higher altitude and bigger loads of 
bombs or ammunition. 

► Castings and Bearings Problem — 
The only difficulties in the way of 
production at the moment, Wright 
said, appeared to be castings and 
bearings and he does not consider 
either of them serious at this time. 
There undoubtedly are manpower 
troubles ahead, but not currently, 
although there are some tight spots, 
particularly on the West Coast. 

It should not be overlooked in 
considering the present manpower 
situation that, in addition to the 
fast airplanes now being turned 
out are better airplanes, they are 
being built with fewer manhours 
and with less cost to the Govern- 



FLYING FORTRESS OUTPUT SPURTS: 

Production of Boeing Flying Fortresses is constantly on the up-grade 
and contributed to February’s record-breaking output of warplanes in 
weight and numbers. Pictured here are wing sections, each with two 
powerful Wright engines, awaiting mating with fuselage sections in 
Boeing's Seattle plant. 
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PISTONS ... PINS .. . 


HARDENED AND GROUND PARTS 

More and more, the leading makers of aircraft motors 
are using McQuay-Norris precision parts. Our 34 years’ 
experience in precision manufacture, our long and 
intensive work in metallurgy, heat treating, clinical 
research and laboratory experiment, enable us to turn 
out the sturdy, dependable parts demanded by mod- 
ern aviation. Your inquiries are invited. 


PARTS FOR 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 

Piston Rings 
Oil Sealing Rings 
Supercharger Rings 
Carburetor Parts 
Machined Aluminum 

Piston Pins 

Counterweight Cheek Pins 
Machined Magnesium Parts 
Cylinder Hold Down Nuts 
Hardened and Ground Parts 

PARTS FOR 

PROPELLER ASSEMBLY 
Machined Magnesium Parts 
Piston Rings 

EQUIPMENT FOR 
MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT 

Pistons for Oxygen 
Compressor 

Piston Rings for Oxygen 
Compressor 

PinsforOxygen Compressor 
Pistons for Air Compressor 
Pins for Air Compressor 
Piston Rings for Air 
Compressor 

LANDING GEAR PARTS 

Machined Aluminum 
Piston Rings 

Hardened and Ground Parts 


i 




PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 



MtQUAY- NORRIS MFG. CO. (AIRCRAFT DIVISION), ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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menl. In January, 1943, for exam- 
ple, it required 1.67 direct man- 
hours to produce one pound of 
airframe weight (excluding sub- 
contracting and spares). By De- 
cember, the figure had been re- 
duced to .87 of a man-hour. 

In this connection, it should be 
noted, too, that women constituted 
almost 43 percent (42.87) of the 
total personnel in the Pacific Coast 
plants in December of last year, 
and that more of them will be 
needed. 

In the early months of the year 
1942, relatively few women were 
employed in the industry. But in 
December of that year, women em- 
ployed in Pacific Coast plants 
passed the 100,000 mark. 

In December of 1943, there were 
113,870. While the number of 
women employed has gone up, the 
number of men employed has gone 
down and as the armed forces call 
for more and more men, more 
women will be needed in aircraft 
plants to meet the accelerated 
scheduled prompted by the major 
air offensives on all fronts. 

Burnelli Contract 
Being Negotiated 

Canadian Car & Foundry ex- 
pected to build transports for 

South American interests. 

Negotiations are now under way 
by Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, to build Burnelli 
transport planes for South Amer- 
ican interests, although contrac- 
tual details are not yet available, 
and probably will not be for some 
weeks. 

No data are being released as to 
the number of transports involved 
in the projected deal, nor has 
Canadian Car & Foundry an- 
nounced the name of the airline 
for which the planes are to be 
built. The company holds the Can- 
adian rights to the Burnelli. 

► Fruit Express — While no official 
confirmation could be obtained, it 
was considered likely that the 
plane involved is the Burnelli fruit 
express transport (Aviation 
News, Dec. 20) planned by Co- 
lonial Airlines for post-war use. 
since there have been definite in- 
dications previously. 

The fruit express, discussed be- 
fore, would carry fruit in a refrig- 
erated transport at eight cents per 
ton mile from Miami to Montreal in 
14 hours according to the estimates 
of one official. 


Stromberg Develops 
New Ice-Free Unit 

Carburetor series reported pro- 
duced for use in Army helicopter 

engines. 

Suitable for small airplane en- 
gines up to 200 hp., a new series of 
aircraft “injection" carburetors 
which maintain the ice-free char- 
acteristics of the larger types that 
now equip most of America's com- 
bat planes has been developed by 
Stromberg carburetor division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 

► Helicopter Model — Frank C. 
Mock, director of engineering for 
the division, said the new, smaller 
series is being produced for the 
Army Air Forces for use in heli- 
copter engines. He added that these 
carburetors, incorporating basic 
design features, called for in Army 
and Navy specifications for smaller 
aircraft, will be ready for delivery 
to private plane engine builders 
after the war. 

The new smaller carburetors, he 
disclosed, are single barrel units 
and can be adapted for use in any 
one of three positions — updraft, 
downdraft or horizontal. All mod- 
els are equipped with a vacuum- 
operated, single diaphragm accel- 


erating pump and a combination 
manual mixture control and cut- 
off. Automatic mixture control and 
additional power enrichment fea- 
tures are optional. 

List of Essential 
Activities Revised 

A revised list of essential activi- 
ties has been released by the War 
Manpower Commission, including 
many changes which have been 
made from time to time, but com- 
prising the first complete list since 
December, 1942. 

The criterion followed in deter- 
mining whether or not an activity 
to be included in the list touches 
activities directly engaged in pro- 
duction of war materials. 

► Guide — On the list, in No. 1 posi- 
tion is "Production of aircraft and 
parts — The production, mainte- 
nance and repair of aircraft, glid- 
ers. parachutes, dirigibles, bal- 
loons. aircraft engines, aircraft 
parts, pontoons, and propellers. 

The list serves as a general guide 
on which manpower programs for 
allocating labor to the different 
needs are based. It is designed pri- 
marily for use of the United States 
Employment Service and the Se- 
lective Service System. 



TRANSMITTERS TESTED AT 65 BELOW: 

Temperature tests more severe than actual flying conditions are given 
transmitters and indicators of the remote reading magnetic compass in 
production at the Ternstedt Aircraft Instrument plant, Fisher Body Di- 
vision of General Motors. Worker shown is checking frosted transmitters 
after they have been subjected to a two hour test at 65 deg. below zero. 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY FROM A LIBERATOR. 

This new photograph, taken on one of Consolidated Vultee's high 
flying Liberator bombers, shows an aerial photographer at work, with 
latest equipment including an oxygen mask, in a plane especially 
equipped for this type of mission. 


WPB Production 
Exposition Opened 

Display held in capital designed 

to spur labor and management 

to meet 1944 quotas. 

A number of aircraft and air- 
craft parts manufacturers were 
represented at an exposition in 
Washington under sponsorship of 
the War Production Board, de- 
signed to point up labor and man- 
agement teamwork for war pro- 
duction. 

Government, military, war agen- 
cy, diplomatic, industry and labor 
officials attended advance showings 
of the exposition, which is planned 
to tell graphically the story of sus- 
tained output, due to united at- 
tack by workers and management 
on production problems, and to 
focus attention on the necessity of 
achieving more production in 1944 
and the part labor-management 
committees are playing. 

► Firms Represented — Among the 
companies represented were Bell 
Aircraft, Curtiss-Wright Corp.. 
Douglas Aircraft, Glenn L. Martin 
Co., North American Aviation. 
Northrop Aircraft, Pratt and Whit- 
ney, Thompson Aircraft Products 
Co., Goodyear, Firestone, General 
Motors, Minneapolis - Honeywell. 
Packard, Walter Kidde & Co., 
Western Electric, Westinghouse. 


Tactical Planes 

The basis for our aircraft 
production program rests on 
output of tactical planes, as was 
pointed out recently by T. P. 
Wright, head of Aircraft Re- 
sources Control Office, who was 
asked in a radio interview as 
to whether there was emphasis 
on fighter plane production or 
bombers. Mr. Wright replied as 
follows: 

“Actually, emphasis is on 
tactical plane production, 
which includes both fighters 
and bombers, also cargo planes 
as well. We must have a bal- 
anced air force adequate in all 
necessary types. Although it is 
true that in the Army Air 
Forces our basic offensive pro- 
gram is the heavy bomber and 
we are rapidly increasing our 
output of these in both size and 
quantity, we also require fur- 
ther increases in fighters and 
transport planes, and we are 
keeping these increases in 
proper balance, in both the 
Army and the Navy.” 


Study Labor Waste 
In Cost-Plus Plan 

Hearings open in Senate on sys- 
tem and charges of manpower 
squandering. 

Hearings which opened last week 
on a Senate investigation of cost- 
plus-fixed-fee war contracts were 
described on Capitol Hill as being 
neither a witch-hunt nor a white- 
wash, but their effect on such con- 
tracts held in the aircraft industry 
cannot be determined until the 
hearings have progressed further. 

It was noted by Washington ob- 
servers, however, that Chairman 
Murray (D.-Mont.), of a Senate 
military affairs subcommittee, said 
they were investigating complaints 
that “an unbelievable waste of 
manpower and money has resulted 
under the cost-plus system.” 

► Plane Output Cited — This is not 
a new complaint and in the air- 
craft industry, where such con- 
tracts are held, it had been gen- 
erally believed that this criticism 
had been answered in production 
figures and in reduction of man- 
power-per-airplane-pound. 

The investigation resulted from 
introduction by Sen. Ferguson (R.- 
Mich. ) of a bill to require conver- 
sion of present outstanding cost- 


plus contracts to the fixed-price 
type and to prohibit further use of 
cost-plus contracts, except where 
the head of the Government con- 
tracting agency personally certi- 
fied that it was necessary "because 
of lack of precedents of experience 
on which to base fixed prices.” 
Ferguson’s bill also would re- 
quire, when cost-plus contracts are 
awarded or continued, that an in- 
centive fee plan be included under 
which the contractor’s fee would 
be increased as a reward for re- 
ducing production costs and in- 
creasing production volume. 


Ceramic Insulators 

Three new-type spark plugs for 
aircraft which feature insulators 
made from ceramic instead of the 
conventional mica are now being 
produced for Army aircraft by 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

Their engineers report the new 
aircraft plugs are the result of 
many months’ experiment and de- 
velopment and that, under condi- 
tions of high power output, ceramic 
plugs of this type will last longer 
than mica aircraft plugs formerly 
used. General improvement in plug 
operation is gained mostly, they re- 
ported, through development of the 
ceramic insulator. 
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CAVU 


The flyers of the CAP have proved what light civilian 
planes can do, have written "ceiling and visibility unlimited" 
on their future. 

In flying jeeps they've assisted big flying boats in rescues 
at sea. They’ve flown critical cargoes when airliners were 
grounded by weather. Pinch -hitting for bombers, they’ve 
smashed subs. They've coaxed flyweight airplanes through 
missions that seemed impossible — and probably were, by 
past standards. 

At Standard of California, too, we're lifting performance 


ceilings for John Citizen's post-war aircraft. The new avia- 
tion fuels and lubricants we've developed will help make 
possible light airplanes with far more spirit and stamina 
and economy, airplanes to change a week-end sport to a 
way of living. Standard of California fuels and lubricants 
for tomorrow's planes are ready now, to 
make the future of civilian flight CAVU 
— ceiling and visibility unlimited. 

STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 
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Rubber Sheets Cut 
Plane Skin Process 

Martin plant reports rise in out- 
put, sharp reduction in costs un- 
der new system. 

Substitution of thin rubber 
sheeting for grease on blocks of 
stretching machines used to proc- 
ess large sheets of metal in making 
airplane skins at Glenn L. Martin 
Co., is reported to have resulted in 
an improvement in virtually every 
phase of the procedure in the de- 
tailed manufacturing department. 

The process used before the 
1/32-inch thick elastic “lubricant” 
method was adopted was a tedious 
and difficult one. The lubrication 
was necessary to complete the 
stretching process, but the grease 
made it difficult to finish other 
operations. Because of the time 
element involved, it was found im- 
practical to treat the huge sheets 
to the vapor bath cleaning method 
before they were scrubbed. 

► Production Increases — Frank 
Weisner, foreman of the stretching 
machine department, said that, 
with adoption of the rubber sheet- 
ing method, production immedi- 
ately went up. 

“The new plan saved produc- 
tion costs in a number of ways,” 
he said. “Our total department 
output was increased by almost 50 
percent. In addition, we saved the 
excess cost of the grease, which 
was much more expensive than the 
rubber sheeting, the machines and 
tools do not have to be cleaned 
each shift, and we eliminated a 
number of safety hazards, keep the 
department much clearer and we 
are doing the work With fewer 
people.” 

► Old Method — The old method in- 
volved covering blocks of the 
stretching machines with a thick 
coating of grease. After the 
stretching process was completed, 
the large sheets of metal were 
placed on the floor, where a sec- 
ond group of workers removed as 
much of the grease as possible with 
rubber scrapers and wiping cloths. 
The sheets were then taken to a 
scrubbing table where they were 
marked with part outlines to be 
followed by the sawers when they 
trimmed and cut out the dia- 
grammed sections. 

Because these sections had a 
burred edge after being cut, they 
had to be moved to another group 
of workers who removed the burrs. 
When these operations were com- 
pleted, the parts were moved into 


a hot vapor bath pit where the 
grease was removed. Then the part 
was numbered and, after being 
loaded into containers or on skids, 
sent to other departments for fin- 
ishing operations. 

Motor Sand Blast 
Uses Wheat Cereal 

New ASC process reported to cut 

cost of cleaning engine blocks 

from $7.93 to SI. 

Use of a Mexican wheat cereal 
in a sand-blasting machine, to 
clean aircraft engine parts, with 
greater efficiency than any previ- 
ous process used, is reported 
from the Sacramento Air Depot 
of the Air Service Command. 

The wheat is boiled an hour to 
remove starch, then dried and 
ground with steel cutters, putting 
sharp corners on tiny particles, 
providing abrasive quality which 
cleans carbon from the engines. 

► Cut Costs Sharply — The process 
has cut the cost of cleaning engine 
blocks from $7.93 to $1, while pis- 
tons are now cleaned at a twelve 
cent cost, against $1.20 under the 
old screw-driver-hacksaw meth- 
od. In blasting the wheat parti- 
cles, about 40 pounds of air pres- 
sure is used, about half the 
pressure used in ordinary sand- 
blasting of spark plugs and similar 
motor parts. 



"VEST POCKET" TRAINER: 

A mass of cogs, cams and rods 
that took three months to design 
and assemble synchronize the dials 
of this Southwest Airways flight 
trainer with the operation of a 
tiny stick and rudder pedals di- 
rectly beneath the dials. Flight 
Instructor Earl H. Gertje of South- 
west’s Falcon Field at Mesa, Ariz., 
invented the instrument to give 
students "ground flying” that will 
prevent critical errors in flight. 


Boeing Scales Used 
To Check B-17’s C.G. 

Balances developed by company 

now employed throughout in- 
dustry to weigh aircraft. 

Scales designed by Boeing engi- 
neers have become widely used in 
the aircraft industry for weighing 
airplanes since the time when the 
company first started to build four- 
engine bombers and found that no 
scales then available were suitable 
for the job. 

The engineers designed a scale 
and several were built from the 
design by a scale manufacturer. 
Three separate scales are used to 
weigh a Flying Fortress. Two are 
placed under the wings near the 
point at which they join the fuse- 
lage and the third just ahead of 
the rear landing wheel. 

► Center of Gravity — In the case of 
a well-established airplane, such 
as the B-17, the engineers are not 
so interested in actual weight as 
whether the center of gravity falls 
within a previously prescribed 
limit. Every 100th Flying Fortress 
that rolls off the assembly lines is 
weighed with meticulous care. 

Berger Anderson, Boeing’s 
weights unit chief, said the center 
of gravity of the Fortress falls ap- 
proximately one-third back from 
the leading edge of the wings. 
When a plane is loaded for flight, 
this point may shift forward or 
backward a prescribed distance 
without interfering with flight sta- 
bility. These limits are determined, 
of course, when the airplane is de- 
signed and loading arrangements 
are planned that will not throw the 
center of gravity past these limits 
in either direction. 

► Load Shift Essential — “This abil- 
ity to shift is most essential,” 
Anderson explained. “If an air- 
plane would fly safely only when 
the center of gravity was at a fixed 
point, you would have to load the 
ship with a pair of scales to main- 
tain this point, and no one could 
move about inside a plane in flight 
without disturbing this center." 

This range in shift is not great, 
however, and it is for this reason 
that provisions for an airplane’s 
heavy loads — such as bombs and 
fuel — are made at as near the cen- 
ter of gravity as possible. 

► Preparation Important — Actual 
weighing of a Fortress is not diffi- 
cult, Anderson says, but the prep- 
aration is something of a task. All 
the equipment has not been in- 
stalled when the weighing is done. 
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TRANSPORT 

Canadian Pacific Aides Reveal 
Preferred Plane Types for Future 

Simplification program planned for post-war period expected 
to effect standardization of craft; 15 different engine types 
used at present. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


World trade ambitions of Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway's subsidi- 
ary, Canadian Pacific Airlines, 
were made known in Los Angeles 
recently and indicate a coming test 
of the survival of the Dominion’s 
declared “chosen instrument” 
policy. Canada’s “chosen instru- 
ment” of the sky is Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, government-owned and 
at the moment of this writing the 
only Canadian air service empow- 
ered to engage in international 
operations. 

C. H. Dickins, Montreal, vice- 
president and general manager of 
CPA, examining transport air- 
plane designs of Southern Cali- 
fornia factories, said “The Canadi- 
an Pacific System is a worldwide 
transportaion company, and Ca- 


nadian Pacific Airlines, as a di- 
vision of such a company, intends 
to develop its services to the maxi- 
mum possible extent." 

► Business Booming — Today CPA, 
representing the merger of ten 
separate air lines and doing a 
booming wartime business — ten 
million pounds of freight, two mil- 
lion pounds of air mail, and 70,000 
passengers last year — has a fleet of 
80 planes. 

G. W. G. McConachie, general 
manager of CPA's western lines, 
who accompanied Dickins, sees the 
necessity of simplifying the varied 
equipment of the ten companies 
absorbed into CPA. At one time 
the system’s planes were powered 
with 41 different types of engines: 
currently reduced to 15 types. 


► Plane Types Studied — American 
aircraft factories will be interested 
in the types of airplanes Dickins 
and McConachie believe will be 
“best suited” to the post-war ex- 
pansion of air services that will 
open to exploitation Canada’s vast 
virgin wilderness: 

One is a single-engine, 600 hp. 
general utility airplane using 
wheels, floats or skiis and having 
approximately 7,500 pounds gross 
weight. It should carry eight pas- 
sengers or one ton of freight 500 
miles. Speed will not be a vital 
factor, and a cruising speed of 135 
mph. will be satisfactory. 

► Twin-Engine Model — A second 
type will be a twin-engine design, 
adaptable to floats or skiis, using 
two 600 hp. engines of the same 
make as the single-engine plane. 
It will weigh perhaps 15,000 
pounds gross and carry twelve 
passengers or 4.000 pounds of 
freight 700 miles. Its cabin should 
possess 400 cubic feet of usable 
cargo space. 

Two other types of planes of un- 
determined size and performance 
will be desired: one a large land 
plane for continental operations, 
and the other a plane for long- 
range ocean flights. 

The Canadian operators are 
“definitely” interested in heli- 
copters for use in wilderness areas 
devoid of waterways or open land 
adequate for use of airplanes. 

► Adjustments — Both feel that 



AA STATION MANAGERS AT ANNUAL MFETING: 


American Airlines’ station mana- 
gers and other officials from the 
eastern section of the northern 
area of AA’s system met in New 
York recently for their annual 
meeting. 
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UNITED TRAINING NATS MECHANICS: 

Naval Air Transport Service mechanics are shown in the engine shop 
at United Air Lines Oakland training center. All phases of aircraft 
mechanical work are taught to prepare the trainees for duties with 
NATS squadrons. 


friendly “adjustments” in Canadi- 
an-United States air transport re- 
lations are in order. They cite as 
an unbalanced situation the fact 
that only one Dominion air line 
enters the United States (Trans- 
Canada’s Toronto-New York serv- 
ice) while seven American lines 
enter Canada over nine routes: 
Fairbanks to White Horse and 
Juneau to White Horse (Pan 
American); Seattle to Vancouver 
(United); Great Falls to Leth- 
bridge (Western); Minneapolis to 
Winnipeg (Northwest); New York 
to Montreal (Colonial); Boston to 
Moncton and Boston to Montreal 
(Northeast); and New York to 
Toronto (American). 

FLYING WING:— Without use of 
the forbidden term “Flying Wing,” 
which non-aircraft companies can 
portray freely but which is under 
military restriction as far as 
Northrop Aircraft is concerned, 
the California company is be- 
lieved to be hinting broadly at its 
post-war ambitions in current na- 
tional magazine advertising. 

West Coast observers see in the 
Northrop ad the picture of a young 
couple stepping from a passenger 
ramp into the spacious entrance of 
a massive “Flying Wing” — an en- 
trance apparently in the sloping 
underside of a “wing” beneath the 
leading edge. 

► Censorship — Why Jack Northrop 
has been prohibited from theoriz- 
ing openly on the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the flying wing design, 
even within limits of plentiful pre- 
war comment on it, persists as one 
of the minor mysteries of military 
censorship. 

When a considerable number of 
Air Transport Command pilots 
come home from war fronts, they 
will be unique in the adornment of 
two sets of wings — Army Air 
Forces and Royal Air Force. They 
are the pilots trained at Southwest 
Airways’ Falcon Field in Arizona. 
At Falcon, basically an RAF train- 
ing center, AAF cadets who had 
gone through their basic course 
were given advanced training un- 
der the vastly different British 
flight syllabus. Each, upon gradu- 
ation, was given both AAF and 
RAF wings and a second lieuten- 
ant's commission. 

► Post-War Equipment — Following 
closely the lead of United Air 
Lines’ President W. A. Patterson's 
forecast of 100-passenger planes 
for a 250-mph. coast-to-coast 
service, Harold Crary, UAL vice- 
president, told a Portland, Ore., 
audience recently that United al- 
ready has raised $10,000,000 for 


purchase of new post-war equip- 
ment. Future disclosure that 
United is making detailed popula- 
tion movement surveys, with a 
critical eye on feeder service pros- 
pects in sparsely populated areas 
now having comparatively inade- 
quate ground transportation, will 

Airline Revenues 
Continue Gain 

Total for twelve months report- 
ed to CAB as $29,517,809 against 

524,664,939 in preceding period. 

Civil Aeronautics Board figures 
on the 18 domestic carriers showed 
net operating revenue was lower 
in November than for the same 
month of 1942. For the twelve 
months ended Nov. 30, however, 
the net was considerably higher 
than for the same period a year 

The figure for November was 
$2,174,015, against $2,381,157 in 
November, 1942. For the year end- 
ing Nov. 30, 1943, net operating 
revenue was $29,517,809, compared 
with $24,664,939 in the preceding 
twelve-month period. 

The total revenue miles flown 
in November were 9,436,663, or 
1,525,978 more than the same 


month in 1942. For the year ended 
Nov. 30, on the other hand, they 
had dropped off to 103,316,249. 
against 115,360,929 for the year to 
Dec. 1, 1942. 

► Statistics — Late statistics on the 
full year’s operation show that 
1943 passenger miles were ahead 
of those for 1942, although total 
miles flown decreased. Total sched- 
uled miles flown were 103,678,999, 
or 95.58 percent of the 108,468,776 
scheduled. In 1942 scheduled miles 
flown were 108.122,689, or 94.29 
percent of the 114,666,644 sched- 
uled. Total passenger miles last 
year were 1,669,214,115, compared 
with 1,500,762,963 in 1942. In 
1943. 1.632.452,433 of these were 
revenue passenger miles. This fig- 
ure for 1942 was 1,417,265,363. 
Revenue passenger load factor in- 
creased from 72.21 to 88.01, while 
average available seats per mile 
was rising from 17.92 to 18.35 and 
average revenue passenger load 
jumped to 16.15 from 12.94. 

Mail pound-miles for 1943 were 
72,133.899,534 last year, compared 
with 42,332,048,722 in 1942, and 
average mail load rose from 380.6 
pounds to 686.2. Express pound- 
miles meanwhile were rising from 
23,801,663,974 in 1942, when the 
average express load was 214 
pounds, to 31.257.460.811 last year, 
when express loads averaged 297.4 
pounds. 
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The LIGHT PLANE, too, 

has an AMPHIBIOUS future 



Here's a Taylorcraft on experimental Amphibious 
Floats that work well on both land and water. 

A non-retractable bow skid, proportioned to 
create hydro-dynamic lift when in contact with 
the water, takes the place of the retractable bow 
wheel used on larger models. The only retractable- 
parts are the main wheels, cable operated by a 
direct acting hand lever . . . fast acting, and like 
the bow skid, simple in arrangement, saving in 
weight, cost and maintenance. 

This light plane Amphibious Float develop- 



just prior to the war. Ultimate production was 
necessarily postponed for the duration, but the 
float gear was thoroughly tested under A.A.F. 
orders. The gear then served the important func- 
tion as a prototype for the highly successful L-1A 
and C-47 Amphibious Floats which followed it. 



* EDO FLOAT G E A It S * 

S E II V E T II E I'XITED > A T I O X S 
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Good Market for Personal Planes 
Seen in Alaska in Post-War Era 

New passenger and cargo aircraft also to be needed to supply 
demands of air-enthusiastic inhabitants, CAA official says 


SEATTLE — American aircraft 
manufacturers can count on Alaska 
as a good market for post-war per- 
sonal airplanes as well as new pas- 
senger and cargo planes. 

A survey of existing equipment 
throughout Alaska and the exis- 
tence among the territory’s 70,000 
inhabitants of tremendous enthu- 
siasm for flying gives this indica- 

► Wide Open Territory — The terri- 
tory is even more “wide open” for 
the sale of helicopters, particularly 
a small helicopter of family fly- 
about design. 

“All you seem to hear about up 
here is ‘helicopter'. There isn’t a 
person in Alaska, including na- 
tives, who doesn’t want one, or a 
light plane,” says Marshall C. Hop- 
pin, eighth region manager for the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
with headquarters at Anchorage. 

> Bush Pilot Lines — This interest is 
the result of nearly two decades 
of steadily growing “bush pilot” 
airplane service throughout Alas- 
ka, the advent of Seattle-Alaska 
civilian service by Pan American 
Airways, and increasing depen- 
dence on the airplane for passenger 
and cargo transportation in a vast 
region of few and short highways, 
with the exception of the new Al- 
can Highway, and one railroad that 
extends from Seward through An- 
chorage to Fairbanks. 

Recently the success of military 
aircargo operations throughout the 
Alaskan interior and along the 
coast has stimulated the desire of 
Alaska’s populace for improved air 
services. 

> Principal Cities — Today Alaska is 
served commercially by approxi- 
mately 21 “bush pilot” operations 
and small airline groups, in addi- 
tion to Pan American and Alaska 
Star Airlines, the latter owning 34 
airplanes of various makes and 
possessing routes to all principal 
Alaskan cities and villages with 
general offices at Anchorage. 

Approximately 86 airplanes are 
owned and operated by commercial 
concerns other than Alaska Star 
and Pan American. 

► Planes Obsolete — With few ex- 
ceptions, the airplanes operating 
throughout Alaska are obsolescent, 
although kept in good repair and 


up to CAA safety standards, which 
are enforced rigidly. Many are ten 
years old and owners are confront- 
ed with increasing problems of 
maintenance and repair, due to in- 
ability to obtain new parts. 

Several operators have expressed 
a desire to obtain modern equip- 
ment and during the past year 
would have bought multi-engine 
cargo-passenger transports with 
the expectation of having them 
pay for themselves within twelve 
months, had the planes been avail- 

I Airports Developed — Extensive 
development of CAA airports 
throughout the territory, together 
with the installation of a closely 
spotted network of CAA radio 
ranges is increasing the safety of 
flying operations and reducing the 
risk of heavy investments that 
would be required for modern air- 
planes. 

Alaska bush operators enjoy a 
moderate air passenger business 


NAA Exposition 

A four-day convention of 
airport managers, base opera- 
tors, flight instructors, dealers 
and county and city officials 
will coincide with the first an- 
nual Northwest Aviation Ex- 
position being held at Minne- 
apolis Auditorium Mar. 25 to 
Apr. 1. 

Models of present and pro- 
jected planes will be displayed 
by the Twin Cities chapter of 
the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, exposition sponsors. 
Gov. Edward J. Thye has pro- 
claimed the period “Minnesota 
Aviation Week” in tribute to 
the exposition. 


throughout the year, heavy season- 
al business in the transportation of 
miners and fishermen, and in some 
areas a constantly heavy cargo 
business. One small operator re- 
cently had a backlog of 20 tons of 
freight stored in his hangar await- 
ing air delivery. 

► Equipment — An Alaskan author- 
ity on northern flying operations 
believes the ideal equipment for 
post-war rehabilitation of the ter- 
ritory’s air services will be land 
and float type planes, single or 



ways from, Anchorage to Northway on the Yukon border, and from 
Nome to Fairbanks. Military airways, that undoubtedly will have 
extensive commercial use after the war, are not indicated. 
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twin-engine, capable of carrying 
six persons and up to 600 pounds 
of freight, and convertible to all- 
cargo service to carry up to 2,000 
pounds of freight. 

Expansion of CAA facilities in 
Alaska and efforts of CAA inspec- 
tors in persuading pilots to obtain 
instrument rating will be factors in 
the post-war growth of air trans- 
port operations in the northland. 
Pilots concede that year-’round 
flying is practical and enhanced by 
the fact that no Alaskan landing 
fields exceed 2,800 feet in altitude. 

British Ship Firms 
Plan Own Airlines 

Most of companies studying 
post-war possibilities of coor- 
dinated service. 

British shipping men, apparently 
not entirely satisfied with the 
monopoly their government has in 
British Overseas Airways Corp., 
have done their own air transport 
grouping against the time equip- 
ment will be available for private 
operation. 


Individually, most of the com- 
panies, 32 of which have started 
planning for air operation, are 
keeping their arrangements to 
themselves. Five groups have been 
organized with post-war air trans- 
port in mind. They are designated 
North Atlantic, South American, 
South and East African, Eastern, 
and Coastal and Continental. Brit- 
ish Latin- American Airlines, Ltd., 
has been formed separately by 
the South American group, and 
another company is in the offing 
with the Coastal and Continental 
group. 

► Shipowners Interested — The 
Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom has expressed its active 
interest in air transport questions, 
stressing the shipowners' claims to 
participation. Sir Leighton Seager, 
shipping executive who presided 
at the Chamber, commented that 
only limited governmental regula- 
tion should bear on this develop- 
ment. He expects the North Atlan- 
tic Eastern and African groups to 
form air transport companies soon. 

Those who have been watching 
these British developments doubt 
that all the 32 British shipping 


companies which announced they 
might operate airlines actually 
will engage in air transport along 
with their shipping activities. In 
some cases, the move was seen 
merely as a precautionary one 
against possible post-war contin- 
gencies. 

At any rate, the recent activity 
of British shipping people is a re- 
flection, observers say, of British 
interest in the possibilities of post- 
war shipping-air transport coordi- 
nation. 

Aerial Survey Made 
Of Hudson Bay Area 

RCAF maps thousands of islands 
never before listed; more than 
100,000 sq. mi. covered. 

An aerial survey of the Hudson 
Bay and Hudson Straits area, made 
last summer by the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force, has shown that 
even the latest maps of the area 
were inaccurate. 

Covering vital wartime areas at 
the top of the continent, the sur- 
vey was made to establish ground 



NWA STARTS FLIGHT CONTROL INSTRUCTION: 


Northwest Airlines is training all flight control of- 
ficers for the 23 Army flight control centers in the 
United States, an assignment from Army Air Forces. 
At a meeting in NWA’s St. Paul headquarters where 
the program was planned were (left to right): Maj. 
C. P. Burton, chief of operations. Flight Control Di- 
vision, Office of Flying Safety, Headquarters Army 
Air Forces, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Lieut. Col. G. K. 


Hazeltine, commanding officer of AAF Seventh 
Flight Control Region, Seattle; Lieut. Col. R. J. 
Moore, chief of Flight Control Division, Winston- 
Salem; R. L. Smith, NWA operations manager, in 
charge of the training program; Maj. M. V. Freden- 
hagen, executive of flight control division, Winston- 
Salem, and R. E. Stelzig, NWA system chief, flight 
superintendent, who will direct all instruction. 
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Pioneering New Air Freedom 


H ERE at Kellett, engineers with 
pioneering minds have been 
developing and manufacturing ro- 
tary wing aircraft for fifteen years. 
Year by year they have been accu- 
mulating scientific and in-the-air 
experience. 

Much of this progress has been in co- 
operation with the research and en- 
gineering development experts of 
the United States Army Air Forces; 
and during the war, Kellett produc- 
tion is, of course, concentrated on 
military needs. 

But Kellett’s expanding corps of en- 
gineers looks forward enthusiasti- 
cally to peace, when current rotary 


wing accomplishments may contrib- 
ute to the cutting of costs and saving 
of time in a wide field of usefulness, 
freed from limitations of airports, 
and from the usual speed-altitude 
requirements of aircraft. 

For instance: In patrolling electric 
lines, or oil pipe lines, in ranching 
and agriculture . . . wherever it is 
necessary for aircraft to take off or 
land in just a few feet . . . where 
ability to fly close to ground or tree- 
tops is essential . . . and where 
ranges of speed from practically 
0 MPH to 125 MPH are necessary. 
Kelletc Aircraft Corporation, Upper 
Darby (Philadelphia), Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A flight of military-rypt 
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Aircraft manufacturers who 
are looking for on schedule de- 
livery of up-to-standard fittings 
should investigate what Grinnell 
has to offer. 

Grinnell's facilities and "Know- 
How" may be exactly what you 
are looking for. It may be possible 
to supply your requirements out 
of stock. Write or wire. 

Grinnell Company, Inc. 

Providence 1, R. I. 


PIPING 


controls for aerial mapping. It 
blanketed thousands of miles of 
Ungava Peninsula, Baffin Island 
and the west coast of Hudson Bay. 
Among its discoveries are a moun- 
tain range 7,000 feet high, a triple 
glacier, and thousands of islands 
never before mapped. 

► 100.000 Miles Covered — A former 
bush pilot, Squadron Leader Jack 
Hone, commanded the expedition. 
It consisted of 31 officers and men 
including twelve Dominion govern- 
ment civilian surveyors. This 
RCAF Arctic survey party left Ot- 
tawa June 22 in a Canso amphibian 
and four Noorduyn Norseman sea- 
planes. They returned Sept. 20 
after covering 100,000 square miles 
of territory in 950 flying hours. 

Ports to Get New 
CAA Radio Units 

Installation of equipment to be- 
gin this spring, Stanton tells 

engineering group. 

Need for improved air radio and 
communications equipment is being 
answered by Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, says Charles I. Stan- 
ton. administrator, with very high 
frequency range equipment. 

Installation is to begin this 
spring, Stanton informed a joint 
meeting of the New York sections 
of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers and Institute of 
Radio Engineers. Airport traffic 
control towers are to operate on 
ultra-high frequencies, and instru- 

stalled as circumstances permit. 

► Saturation — Pointing to the in- 
crease in aircraft movements han- 
dled by CAA centers — from 25,000 
a month in 1938 to more than 
1.000,000 a month last year — Stan- 
ton explained that saturation al- 
ready has been reached in radio 
range frequency assignments, and 
"few if any frequencies are avail- 
able for future expansion of the 
range system.” 

The administrator asserted that 
of the four elements in an instru- 
ment landing system, one is un- 
available. This is “glide path" 
equipment, which he told the group 
will be installed as soon as avail- 
able. Other parts of the system are 
the localizer, boundary marker, 
and outer marker. 

► New Equipment Installed — Stan- 
ton said CAA, with War Dept, co- 
operation, is at work at more than 
100 airports putting in ultra-high 
frequency equipment which will 
permit aircraft when properly fit- 
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ted to approach on instruments 
when there are low ceilings or 
"even zero-zero conditions.” Mili- 
tary aircraft, he disclosed, are the 
only ones capable now of taking 
advantage of such facilities. 

Without the glide path. Stanton 
said, the localizer and the markers 
permit instrument approaches un- 
der weather conditions less favor- 
able than those now required. Pres- 
ent requirements are a 400-foot 
ceiling and a mile visibility. This 
equipment will allow a 100-foot 
ceiling and one-fourth mile visi- 
bility. 

He declared that radio and elec- 
trical developments in immediate 
prospect are "mild in comparison” 
with what may be expected 
in new electronic developments. 

Air Freight Traffic 
Class Is Formed 

Airline and other transportation 

representatives and businessmen 

enroll for training at academy. 

Among several recent indications 
of growing attention to air cargo 
problems, with particular attention 
to post-war, was the organization 
of a class in air freight traffic by 
the Academy of Advanced Traffic 
in New York. 

Airline and other transportation 
representatives, as well as business 
executives from banking, insurance 
and engineering fields, registered 
for the course. Subjects to be cov- 
ered included freight carrier de- 
sign, the air transport system, 
certified routes, air freight equip- 
ment, international operation, air- 
line rates and tariffs, and priorities. 
► Instructor — At the teacher’s desk 
was Walter H. Johnson, Jr., assis- 
tant cargo traffic manager of 
American Airlines. Johnson’s as- 
sociate instructor is Woodrow J. 
Weinert, air cargo instructor of 
American Export Airlines. In ad- 
dition to these, the class is to 
hear at intervals specialists in the 
field, among them George F. Bauer, 
international traffic analyst for Air 
Cargo, Inc. Text and material for 
the course have been compiled by 
Arthur Arsham, the Academy's re- 
search director. 

Air Cargo, Inc., meanwhile, is 
meeting “quite a bit of coopera- 
tion,” according to its Washington 
representative, in the market 
analysis it started several months 
ago. Hopes are that the actual sur- 
vey may be completed this sum- 
mer, with compilation completed 
sometime next fall. 


► Cargo Data Gathered — Designed 
to assemble air cargo information 
in the present and future market 
for the member airlines of the or- 
ganization, the survey in its cur- 
rent phase consists of spot checks 
in important cities throughout the 
country by various market ana- 
lysts. Some of these are “bor- 
rowed" personnel from the airlines. 
They are visiting industries, ship- 
pers and prospects, and asking 
questions on rates, schedules, pick- 
up and delivery service possibili- 
ties, airport cargo facilities, and 
other pertinent matters. 

Private industry also is turning 
its mind to these problems, as wit- 
ness a 48-page booklet, Air Car- 
goes, put out currently by Robert 
Gair Co., a New York shipping con- 
tainer manufacturer. Claim is that 
its predictions are not visionary 
but are "based on facts gathered 
from military and civilian experi- 

► Revolutionary Changes Seen — 
Among other things, the Gair con- 
cern sees air transport revolution- 
ized by planes as large as the Mars 
or larger. Then, goes the forecast, 
shipping costs will be cut, ware- 
houses can be eliminated at many 
points, and there will be speedy 
distribution of perishable products 


to new markets. Information and 
recommendations on packaging re- 
quirements accompany the predic- 
tions of the flying freight and ex- 
press future and reports of Gair 
laboratory tests. 

Railway Express Agency reports 
that 1943 rail-air express handled 
for the airlines was 28.3 percent 
ahead of 1942, shipments number- 
ing 410,758 compared with 319,- 
983 in the previous year. Express 
charges in excess of $4,000,000 last 
year were 63.2 percent higher than 
in 1942. 


TWA Expert Cites 
Need for Engineers 

Whitmer tells Dallas group of 
rich field in aviation. 

Aviation, with the problems at- 
tendant on development of com- 
mercial flying, is seen by R. E. 
Whitmer, head of Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air's department of 
tariffs, schedules and research, as 
a rich field for the engineer. 

Among the many places he be- 
lieves improvements must be ef- 
fected before general decreases 
can be made in commercial airline 
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Xhese Gammatron tubes are being submitted 
to an exhaust process so severe that only tubes 
made with tantalum elements can withstand it. 
They are "cooking” at 3,000° F, running at this 
temperature from 30 to 40 minutes. At the same 
time they are being pumped to create a vacuum 
equal to one ten-billionth of atmospheric pres- 
sure . . . the best commercial vacuum obtainable. 

Heintz and Kaufman Ltd. has perfected such 
a rigorous pumping process to protect Gamma- 
tron tubes from filament bombardment. If many 
gas molecules remain in an evacuated tube, elec- 
trons traveling from the filament to the plate 
strike these molecules and ionize them. These 
ions, being positive, dart toward the filament, 
hitting with such force they strip the filament 


of its coating. This action, termed filament bom- 
bardment, materially shortens the life of a tube. 

The severity of the Heintz and Kaufman ex- 
hausting process assures superior protection 
against filament bombardment, and thus adds to 
the operating life of all Gammatrons. 

('Practically, but not precisely true. Even at .000000000 I of 
atmospheric pressure, there are tiro billion gas molecules to the cubic 

HEINTZ and KAUFMAN LTD. 


(pamMteityaalec&ee. 

FOR VICTORY AND SECURITY BUY WAR BONDS 
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rates, or the average citizen may 
fly his own plane, are maintenance 
requirements, hangar facilities, 
airway traffic control, communi- 
cation facilities and the airport and 
landing strip location and fre- 
quency pattern. 

► Electronics — He forecasts a great 
need for improved electronic ap- 
paratus so that instrument flights 
may operate at the same efficiency 
as contact flights. 

Whitmer presented his views in 
an address before the North Texas 
section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at Dallas. 

Congress Approves 
Synthetic Gas Bill 

Votes $30,000,000 for establish- 
ment of plants to develop process 
for extracting fuel from coal, 
shale, farm products, etc. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 

The House and Senate passed 
legislation authorizing construction 
of laboratories to develop synthetic 
liquid fuel processes. 

At least three demonstration 
plants will be built, with approp- 
riations of not more than $30,000,- 
000 to be called for after the au- 
thorization bill is signed. 

► May Top Nazi Quality — Petro- 
leum authorities in the Interior 
Dept, said there is no special prob- 
lem about making high octane avi- 
ation fuel synthetically. They said 
that if we knew the Germans’ data 
and processes on synthetic liquid 
fuel we would not need the demon- 
stration plants. But having the 
plants, we probably will produce 
better fuel than the Nazis did. 

The new fuel program, which 
was proposed in the House by Jen- 
nings Randolph and in the Senate 
by Joseph C. O’Mahoney, is in- 
tended to insure against possible 
exhaustion of fuel in case the war 
drags on. 

► Use Exceeds Discovery Rate — Pe- 
troleum is now being consumed 
three times as fast as new reserve 
sources are discovered. Perfection 
of fuel synthesis from natural gas, 
coal, shale, farm products and other 
sources will insure adequate fuel 
supplies for from one or two thou- 
sand years, authorities say. 

Most of the 48 states have coal 
or gas and many of them are 
angling for the demonstration 
plants. Interior Dept, officials say 
the plants will be located solely 
on basis of technical advantages. 
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Non-Stop Service 
To Foynes Opened 

Export reports completion of 15 
trans-Atlantic flights in succes- 


American Export Airlines, whose 
trans-Atlantic operation has de- 
veloped from two flights a week to 
that many a day. reports comple- 
tion of a "new series” of 15 consec- 
utive non-stop crossings over its 
route from New York to Foynes, 
Ireland. 

These North Atlantic flights, 
which skeptics of a bygone day 
said would never be possible, were 
made in American Export’s Sikor- 
sky VS-44-A’s, a high wing mono- 
plane flying boat designed to cross 
with full passenger, crew and mail 
load. For daylight operation, this 
ship can carry 40 passengers 3,000 
miles with a 200 mph. cruising 
speed. 

.F 6,000-Mile Range — Under special 
fuel and load conditions, its maxi- 
mum non-stop range is over 6,000 
miles. The line ordered its first 
Sikorsky flying boats for non-stop 
operation in 1937. 

American Export claims a 
world's record of 72 hours for the 
run from New York to Ireland, 
Africa, South America, and back 
to New York. It attributes to 
Charles F. Blair, Jr., its chief pilot, 
the shortest trans-Atlantic crossing 
by a commercial airline, from Ber- 
muda to Foynes. Blair flew 3,450 
miles at an average over-water 
speed of 243 mph., making the 
trip in 14 hows, 10 minutes. 

► Longest Commercial Flight — 
Blair also set what Amex says was 
the longest flight for commercial 
operation — from Foynes to New 
York — of 25 hours and 53 minutes. 
Headwinds accounted for the long 

Chief pilot Blair's plane carried 
16 passengers, mail and cargo. Five 
other flights have been in the air 
more than 20 hours, American Ex- 
port says. 

In referring to the speed of its 
Sikorsky’s, the company acknowl- 
edges that bombers have been fer- 
ried across the ocean in much less 
time, but points out that this was 
under conditions of maximum fuel 
and little or no pay load, while the 
condition is reversed with commer- 
cial airlines. 

"In most instances," American 
Export says, “commercial airliners 
fly for twice the length of time 
and over a greater distance, under 
more trying conditions.” 
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IF YOU 
MEASURE ’EM 
TO A 

GNAT’S 

eyebrow 


. . . Depend on 

ADEC0 


FOR YOUR POST-WAR 
PRECISION PARTS 
AND ASSEMBLIES 

Adeco offers you a depend- 
able source of supply with 
the know-how, experience 
and complete facilities for 
all types of close-tolerance 
production. It will pay you 
to include Adeeo fabrica- 
tion in your post-war 
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materials and meth- 
ods for processing 
and cleaning on a sci- 
entific basis . . . speed 
. . . certainty . . . econ- 
omy . . . the right ma- 
terial for every oper- 
ation. copyrlahi 1044 Kellie M me. 

xK E LITEO 

KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


EXECUTIVE 

ATTENTION 



MELFLEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 

L. E. WARFORD, President 
415 WHEELER LANE AKRON 8, OHIO 


Clarence B. Coombs, 
Pioneer Pilot, Dies 

Started as flyer in 1909; held 

numerous records and awards. 

Clarence B. Coombs, pioneer 
pilot and holder of many records 
and awards, died last week at the 
age of 55 after a brief illness in 
New York where recently he has 
been acting as consultant for the 
New York State regional office of 
the War Manpower Commission. 

He started his aviation career as 
a pilot in 1909 and later turned to 
the engineering branch of the in- 
dustry. His flying record of 10,746 
hours included establishment of six 
world altitude marks for multi- 
passenger planes in 1919, 1920 and 
1921; winning the New York to 
Toronto race in 1919, in which he 
established a speed record of 139.3 
miles an hour; winning the Pulitzer 
Cup race in 1922 and the Statue oi 
Liberty race in 1918. 

► Test Pilot — Coombs served in the 
aviation section of the U. S. Signal 
Corps and became a test pilot and 
qualified also as a flight instructor, 
master signal electrician and avia- 
tion mechanic. He laid out the 
Schenectady airport in 1930 and 
was operations and general man- 
ager of International and Canadian 
Airways, Ltd., from 1928 to 1931, 
and from 1931 to 1935 served in a 
similar capacity for International 
Airways, Inc. 

Coombs was honored by the Aero 
Club, won the Valentine trophy, 
the Bowman and Canadian Flying 
trophies and was a member of the 
Early Birds. He studied at the 
University of California, Cornell 
and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

WTS Men to Choose 
AAF Assignments 

Although the Army Air Forces 
have announced that men formerly 
employed in the CAA-War Train- 
ing Service program will be al- 
lowed to choose assignments in the 
AAF. CAA-WTS officials say there 
are few openings in flying jobs they 
can fill and their assignments will 
be mostly in the technical and me- 
chanical fields. 

More than 4,000 men were af- 
fected by the recent Army cancel- 
lation of the CAA-WTS instructor 
program. 

► Schools Closed — The final in- 
structor schools at Brooks Field 
and Randolph Field. Texas, have 


been closed to WTS-trained men. 
AAF instructors will be sufficient 
for the replacement training pro- 
gram the Army now plans, the De- 
partment said. 

CAA-WTS graduates will be giv- 
en a selection of three categories if 
they are properly qualified. They 
may volunteer for aviation cadet 
training, glider training, or tech- 
nical training, the War Dept. said. 

► Other Courses Open — Instruc- 
tors released from the program 
may take aviation cadet training or 
pilot assignments with the Air 
Transport command. 

U. S. Air Policy 
Studied by C. of C. 

Airport problem is one of topics 

expected to be covered. 

Domestic air policy is being 
studied by the Transportation and 
Communications Department Com- 
mittee of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The Committee 
has not yet decided what problems 
will be dealt with, but one or more 
reports will be issued soon. One 
matter almost certain to be covered 
is the nation’s airport program. 

Of particular interest to the 
Committee is the relationship of 
fixed base operations, both contract 
and charter, to scheduled air trans- 
port. Some members believe fixed 
base expansion will be extensive 
under the impetus of new demand 
for such service and of skilled air- 
men coming home from war. Fixed 
base service might develop strong 
competition against the airlines. 

► Control Undecided — Some mem- 
bers of the Committee are unde- 
cided what control should be put 
upon participation of the railroads 
in aviation. It is clear, they say, 
that railmen strongly oppose pro- 
hibiting laws, but just what they 
wish to do and will be able to do in 
the air is not known — probably not 
even to the railmen themselves. 

There is much difference be- 
tween the need of the steamship 
operators and that of the railroads 
for auxiliary air services, in the 
opinion of some Chamber transport 
men. The ship lines, they say, do 
not want to sail their expensive 
luxury liners; they would prefer to 
put their upper deck trade on air- 
planes and concentrate their ships 
on cargo and multitudinous sub- 
class passengers. 

► Supertrains — On the other hand, 
the railroads plan intensive devel- 
opment of their supertrains, most 
of which, contrary to some popular 
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opinion, earn a profit. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission's for- 
mula for allocating the joint costs 
of freight and passenger rail trans- 
portation, in the opinion of some 
Chamber traffic experts, contributes 
to this erroneous conclusion. But 
the committee takes no stand, as 
yet, and some of its members feel 
that the time is not ripe for a de- 
cision on the rail-air question. 

The Chamber's International 
Transport Committee made a re- 
port on U. S. Foreign Air Policy 
last October and still thinks it was 
a good job. 

Warner Sees Gains 
In Avigation Aids 

But there is still long road ahead, 

CAB vice chairman tells Chicago 

U. meteorology class. 

Progress has been made in the 
science of meteorology, but there is 
a long road ahead, in the judg- 
ment of Vice-Chairman Edward 
Warner, of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, before realization of its full 
possibilities in aeronautics. 

Warner sees this progress con- 
tinuing in two related channels, 
the first a continuing accumulation 
of scientific invention, the second 
improvement in observation tech- 
nique and the mechanics of trans- 
mitting, correlating and inter- 
preting the data thus obtained. 
His views were outlined in an ad- 
dress to the Institute of Meteorol- 
ogy graduating class at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

V Political Forecasts — Political and 
technical problems both will at- 
tend forecasting as it relates to in- 
tercontinental air routes, he told 
the group. 

“The political problems are not 
essentially new, and meteorological 
organizations have typically set the 
world an exceptional example of 
international cooperation for many 
years past; but the end of the war 
will present the need for coopera- 
tion on an unprecedented scale.” 

He credited the association of 
the United Nations and dispersion 
of American forces with having 
created “a meteorological observ- 
ing and communication network of 
unprecedented completeness.” 

► Responsibility — But, Warner told 
the graduating class, "It is the re- 
sponsibility of statesmanship to 
find the means of keeping the great 
observing net intact in peace, with 
as little disturbance of its opera- 
tions by international boundary 
and as high a degree of technical 
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competence as at present.” And 
there must be international con- 
ferences to that end. 

The CAB member enumerated 
several places where improvements 
in meteorological studies would be 
welcome, not the least of them in 
the prediction of ceiling and vis- 
ibility at airports. Here he lauded 
the radio-sonde as “the greatest 
addition to the resources of me- 
teorological observation since the 
invention of the first continuously 
recording instrument.” 

► Sees Cut in Cancellations — Now, 
he said, about 6 percent of sched- 
uled flights are canceled, over a 
year’s time, with anticipated ceil- 
ing and visibility conditions at des- 
tination responsible for more than 
two-thirds of the concellations. 
Yet, in more than half the cases 
where flights were canceled actual 
weather conditions at arrival time 
would have permitted safe landing. 

Standard Oil Plans 
Air Filling Stations 

Intava, Inc., organized to form 

world chain of service units. 

Ground-work for a world chain 
of aviation "service stations" has 
been laid by Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc., through formation of 
Intava, Inc. 

The new corporation, which 


New Flying Hazard 

Vice-Chairman Edward P. 
Warner of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board is not unmindful of 
future possibilities of private 
flying. In impressing a Chi- 
cago University class in me- 
teorology with the importance 
of adequate forecasts, he 
looked ahead to say that the 
"greatest potential threat to 
safety in an airspace occupied 
by hundreds of thousands of 
aircraft” would come from the 
inexperienced pilot who en- 
countered bad weather condi- 
tions and kept on, uncertain of 
location, a menace to other air- 
craft. 

“It is a reasonable hope for 
the future,” he said, “that the 
entire nation will be so closely 
served with meteorological in- 
formation as to leave no pilot 
any excuse for getting into 
such a situation, or for starting 
a trip without reasonable as- 
surance of being able to com- 
plete it in satisfactory wea- 
ther." 
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takes its name from International 
Aviation Associates, has been or- 
ganized with a capitalization of 
SI 00.000 to serve planes at any 
foreign base where private opera- 
tion is permitted. The earlier com- 
pany was created eight years ago 
to coordinate the work of aviation 
suppliers and distributors through 
their foreign affiliates and further 
petroleum products development. 

► Officers — Shepard Dudley, Inta- 
va's president, once represented 
International Aviation Associates 
in this country and later directed 
supply and distribution of aviation 
petroleum products for member 
companies in other parts of the 
world. C. H. Baxley, vice-presi- 
dent. also was with IAA many 
years. Other officers and directors 
are from management of Standard 
and Socony-Vacuum. 

Anticipating post-war global ex- 
pansion of regular American air 
transport service. Intava plans to 
offer complete accommodations in 
foreign countries, except where 
there are government monopolies. 

Feeder Lines Urged 
To Aid RCAF Vets 

Head of Aeronautical Institute of 

Canada sees program as provid- 
ing post-war jobs for flyers. 

Expansion of aerial feeder lines 
and lightplane flying rather than 
long-range air service will be the 
key to providing employment to 
thousands of Canadians now in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force with 
post-war aviation employment, in 
the opinion of C. R. Patterson, 
president of the Aeronautical In- 
stitute of Canada. 

He pointed out in a recent ad- 
dress in Toronto that the future of 
Canadian aviation could be as- 
sured by "pump-priming" about 
$20,000,000 into airport construc- 
tion which would provide 400 more 
Canadian towns and cities with 
small but adequate airport facili- 

► 32 Cities Have Airports — Accord- 
ing to latest figures, only 32 of 580 
communities with a population of 
more than 1,000 have airports. Of 
this total, 75 are expected to have 
converted military airports after 
the war. 

“The natural trend in airplane 
design and development," Patter- 
son said, “is to larger and faster 
aircraft. resulting in longer flights 
and elimination of more stop-over 
points. Feeder lines, therefore, 
offer the only solution. Every new 
stop means added employment.” 
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48-PAGE PICTURE RECORD of typical jobs TIMRER 
STRUCTURES has done for AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


"ENGINEERING IN WOOD" is a documented record of 
the importance of timber in building, and the type and 
kind of work performed by Timber Structures, Inc. for 
industry and government before and during the war. 

The book is packed with photographic and word illustra- 
tions on the use of ring-connected timber trusses, columns, 
arches, and heavy framing in buildings ranging from small 
municipal hangars to huge industrial plants. 

Examples have been chosen from these fields: Aviation, 
Bridges, Shipyards, Munici- 
pal, Industrial, Commercial, 
Specialties: with a special 
section on the techniques of 
Glued Lamination. 

Aviation management 
men, their plant architects 
and engineers will find 


STRUCTURES 

ENGINEERING IN WOOD 


• "Engineering in Wood ” a worth-while addition to 
their reference and work files on current and post- 

For your free copy, simply fill in and mail the 

• coupon or send a request on your letterhead. 

Prompt arrival of the book will be insured by 

• addressing the Timber Structures office nearest you. 
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Northwest Application Revives 
Problem of 4th Trans -U. S. Route 

CAB hears arguments on airline’s request for certificate to 
operate between Chicago and New York. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


Consideration by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board of Northwest Air- 
lines’ application for a certificate 
to operate between Chicago and 
New York renews the old question 
of a direct northern (and fourth) 
transcontinental line and throws a 
new element into pending negotia- 
tions between the United States 
and Britain on division of post-war 
international services. 

At hearings before a CAB ex- 
aminer last week on the Northwest 
application, John A. Wood of the 
New York Port Authority said 
Trans-Canada Airlines, as a link 
in future Great Circle routes be- 
tween the United States and 
Europe and Asia will be a little 
shorter than the best possible con- 
nections through the United States. 
Trans-Canada, he said, can even 
serve the northwest border states 
and the northeastern states, from 
Europe and Asia respectively, bet- 
ter than our own lines can. 


► Protest — Charles A. Rheinstrom, 
vice-president of American Air- 
lines, protested that if a northern 
transcontinental line is necessary, 
one of the present services between 
Chicago and New York should be 
extended to the northwest, rather 
than extend Northwest Airlines 
eastward, thus creating another 
Chicago-New York operation. Ob- 
servers in CAB pointed out that 
Northwest would have grounds for 
vehement objection to such a move. 

Other parties to the consolidated 
hearing, of which Northwest was 
the center, were Transcontinental 
and Western Air, American Air- 
lines, Colonial, Penn-Central, 
United, Chicago and Southern, 
Braniff and Northeastern, which 
dropped out. These parties are in- 
terested in applications for route 
extensions which would be affected 
by the northwest proposal. Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, and the Port of 
New York Authority intervened. 


Seattle -Tacoma 
Port Nearly Ready 

Commercial operations expected 
to be shifted to new field by 
July 1. 

Shift of all commercial airline 
operations from Seattle's Boeing 
Field to the new five-million-dol- 
lar Seattle-Tacoma Airport may 
be ordered before July 1. 

Completion of airport runways 
and temporary airline quarters by 
June 1 is anticipated. 

The new airport, 13 miles south 
of Seattle and 17 north of Tacoma, 
and adjacent to the Seattle-Taco- 
ma highway, will be the largest on 
the West Coast and one of the 
finest in the nation. 

► Runways — It will open with a 
north runway of 6,100 feet, a 
5,000-foot northwest runway, a 
5,602-foot northeast runway, and a 
5,000-foot west runway. Eleven 
hundred acres in area, the airport 
will permit later installation of 
parallel runways and extension of 
primary runways up to 9,100 feet. 

Intense congestion of Seattle’s 


Boeing Field, officially King Coun- 
ty Airport, by production testing 
and delivery operations of Boeing 
Aircraft Co. will prompt the mov- 
ing of United Air Lines, Northwest 
Airlines, and Pan American Air- 
ways operations to the new airport 
as soon as runways are completed, 
according to Paul Morris, Seventh 
Region manager for Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

► $5,000,000 Airport — Seattle-Ta- 
coma Airport has been under de- 
velopment since June, 1942, and 
represents an investment of $4,- 
100,000 by the CAA; and the fol- 
lowing land purchases: Port of 
Seattle, $700,000; Port of Tacoma, 
$70,000; City of Tacoma, $15,000: 
and Pierce County, $15,000. 

The airport’s 400-foot altitude 
places it above surface fogs that 
occasionally halt flying at Boeing 
Field. Approaches are adequate 
for later installation of instrument 
landing facilities. 

Col. W. C. Bickford, general 
manager of the Port of Seattle, 
says present plans call for erection 
at an early date of a $750,000 air- 
port terminal building of advanced 
design. 


U. S. -Canada Airmail 
Begun 25 Years Ago 

It was just 25 years ago this 
month — Mar. 3, 1919 — that the 
first international airmail flight 
was made between Canada and the 
United States when a Boeing model 
C-3 two-place seaplane carried a 
single sack of mail containing 
about 60 letters between Van- 
couver, B. C., and Seattle, 125 air 
miles to the south. 

Pilot of the plane was Eddie 
Hubbard, a veteran flyer who later 
was destined to write air mail his- 
tory. The passenger was W. E. 
Boeing, founder and at that time 
president of the Boeing Airplane 
Co., a fledgling aircraft firm which 
had taken root a few years pre- 
viously during the first World War. 

► Take-off — The actual takeoff was 
at one end of Coal Harbor on Bur- 
rard Inlet, near the site of the Van- 
couver Yacht Club. A landing was 
made for gasoline at Edmonds, a 
small town on the shores of Puget 
Sound, a few miles north of Seat- 
tle. After refueling, the plane took 
off again, this time to settle finally 
on the waters of Lake Union, in 
the middle of the city of Seattle. 

Both Hubbard and Boeing 
worked on in the then infant avia- 
tion industry to make contribu- 
tions which are now recognized as 
milestones in the industry. 

► History — Boeing, as founder of 
Boeing Airplane Co., can look to 
the world-wide achievements of 
the Boeing Flying Fortress and the 
Boeing Superfortress now on the 
way. the trans-ocean Boeing Clip- 
pers and the Boeing Stratoliners. 

Hubbard became the first inter- 
national air mail pilot assigned to 
fly a regularly privately contracted 
route on this continent — that be- 
tween Seattle and Victoria, B. C. 
Service was started with a Boeing 
B-l seaplane Oct. 15, 1920. It was 
a time-saving link between Amer- 
ica and the Orient, since much of 
the mail Hubbard carried was 
flown between the transcontinental 
trains at Seattle and the incoming 
and outgoing trans-Pacific ships 
at Victoria. Hubbard successfully 
flew the route daily for seven 
years, logging 350,000 miles in his 
B-l. 


► Trans-Canada Air Lines has com- 
pared 1943 figures with those for its 
first year of operation six years ago 
with these results: air express vol- 
ume was nearly 108 times greater, 
air mail was 11 times greater, and 
more than 68 times as many passen- 
gers were carried. 
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NEWS OF 
Four new 

McGRAW-HILL 
Books 

See them 10 days free! 

1. AIRPLANE PERFORMANCE AND 
OPERATION 


By B, Dixon Spear. America Air Liner In 
handy form lor pilots, flight crews, nnd others 



2. FUNDAMENTALS for the 
AIRCRAFT MECHANIC 



Macauley Lists 
Helicopter Groups 

At least 50 firms and organiza- 
tions are engaged in either the de- 
velopment or manufacture of 
helicopters. Among them are the 
following, taken from C. B. V. 
Macauley’s new book The Heli- 
copters are Coming: 




Grayson Dies 

Death of George Harvey 
Grayson last week took from 
the Post Office Dept, an offi- 
cial well known in foreign 
airline circles and to domestic 
airlines serving foreign coun- 

Mr. Grayson, who was 66, 
was director of international 
postal service, and had charge 
of all postal service aside from 
the domestic. Death resulted 
from a heart attack. 

He entered the postal service 
in October, 1897, as substitute 
clerk in the railway mail sec- 
tion. In 1929, 27 years after his 
transfer to Washington, he was 
named assistant director of the 
International Postal Service. 
He held that position until his 
appointment as director in De- 
cember, 1942. 

Among those being con- 
sidered as his successor is S. M. 
Weber, present assistant direc- 
tor, who has been in the de- 
partment for many years. The 
new director will be appointed 
by the Postmaster General. 


HELP WANTED 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 

offers excellent oppertunities in the engine 
installation field to persons trained in air- 
craft or engine installations. Among oar 
mony orgeat requirements are the fol- 



PRATT & WHITNEY 
AIRCRAFT 

East Hartford, Connecticut 
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SHORTLINES 


► Canadian Pacific Air Lines reports 
5,806 passengers carried during Jan- 
uary, an increase of 83 percent over 
January, 1943. Cargo was up 2 per- 
cent to 620,500 pounds, while mail 
dropped 14 percent to 185.793 
pounds. Passenger miles were 2,- 
005.225, or 145 percent over the 1943 
month. Mail pound miles of 69,- 
224.680 amounted to a 4 percent in- 
crease. 

► United’s schools and college ser- 
vices department has made possible 
the award of five $100 scholarships 
for improvement of aviation educa- 
tional materials, through a grant to 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The scholarships will aid ele- 
mentary and high school teachers 
in preparation of aviation instruc- 
tion materials and assist college stu- 
dents and instructors in aviation in- 
struction research. 

► Northwest Airlines has been award- 
the Treasury’s Minute Man flag for 
war bond purchases by employees. 

► Transcontinental & Western Air 
has announced its seventh annual 
competition for aviation writing and 
photographic awards. Four rotating 
trophies, twelve cash prizes and as 
many commemorative plaques will 
go to the winners. Competition closes 

► Pan American reports that its pas- 
senger miles for the last quarter of 
1943 totaled 177,831,576 against 100,- 
453,873 in the same period a year 
earlier. Plane miles of 17,797,175 
compared with 10,461,109. 

► TWA’s airmail and express pounds 
for 1943 were more than half again 
as large as in 1942, according to pre- 
liminary reports. These gave mail 
poundage at 15,039,800, or 52.5 per- 
cent higher than 1942’s total of 9,- 
861,449. For express, the gain was 
54.4 percent, from 4,890,962 to 7,- 
553,878. Last year’s air mail peak on 
TWA was reached in April, express 
in October. 

► Main overhaul and repair plant for 
aircraft and engines is being estab- 
lished by Canadian Pacific Airlines 
at Winnipeg to center CPA's repair 
facilities. T. W. Siers, superintend- 
ent of maintenance, is moving his 
offices there from Montreal. CPA’s 
engineering division, under A. G. 
Clarkson, is being moved to Winni- 
peg from Edmonton. Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, incidentally, also has its 
main repair and overhaul plant at 
Winnipeg. 

► Northwest Airlines’ figures showed 
1,554,732 express pounds carried 1,- 
000.634,952 pound miles last year 
increases respectively of 391,483 and 
144,029,792 over 1942. 


WILEY BOOKS in 

AERONAUTICS 



AIRPLANE PROPELLER PRINCIPLES 

By WILBUR C. NELSON 

129 Pages $2.50 

This book presents a brief, practical, elementary treatmen^of Jhe^unda- 
airplane^propeller, with practical applications ^ Gives^ aerodynamic ^analy^ 
other essential data. 


METEOROLOGY THEORETICAL AND 
APPLIED 

By E. Wendell Hewson and Richmond 
W. Longley 

468 Pages . ^ $4.75 


AIRPLANE STRUCTURES— Third Edition 

By Alfred S. Niles and Joseph S. Newell 



AIRPLANE STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 
AND DESIGN 

By Ernest E. Sechler and Louis G. Dunn 
412 Pages $4.00 


AERODYNAMICS OF THE AIRPLANE 

By Clark B. Millikan 



AIRCRAFT ENGINE MAINTENANCE 

By James H. Suddeth 

574 Pages ^ ^ . $2.75 

ELASTIC ENERGY THEORY— Second 

By J. A. Van Den Broek 





BASIC AIRPLANE MECHANICS 

By Hubert G. Lesley 
Approximately 492 Pages Probable Price $2.00 



ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AERODY- 
NAMICS— Third Edition 

By Bradley Jones 



■ ON APPROVAL COUPON- 

JOHN WILEY SISSONS, Inc. 
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EDITORIAL 


Truman Praise 

T he latest Truman Committee report, paying 
highest tribute to the aircraft industry and its 
thousands of subcontractors, finds no current, ma- 
jor flaws in the largest aeronautical production 
effort the world has ever seen. There could be no 
greater praise for aircraft executives and workers. 
It is an encouraging harbinger of America’s ability 
to build the world’s finest commercial planes after 
the war. 

“In any program which is so large there are cer- 
tain to be some bad situations,” the report states. 
“The Committee has investigated and called atten- 
tion to some of those in the past. That it will un- 
doubtedly do so in the future should not be al- 
lowed to detract from the record of the industry 
as a whole.” 

There has been no doubt in the past year of the 
Committee’s sincerity in tracking down all reports 
and rumors it has received of inefficiency and 
bungling in the nation’s war effort. 

It was disappointing, however, that several of 
the Committee’s previous premature reports, so 
critical of some aspects of the aircraft program, 
came when they did, while the industry was still 
in desperate throes of organization to meet tre- 
mendous demands. 

Companies criticized were aware of their prob- 
lems before the Committee announced them, and 
were making earnest efforts to correct their mis- 
takes. However, the public was given the erro- 
neous impression that the Truman Committee dis- 
covered all of the “scandals,” and therefore that 
no corrective action whatever had been taken be- 
fore the reports were released to the press. The 
result was a serious drop in aircraft workers’ mo- 
rale at the very time it should have been highest. 

Yet the industry fought on, and licked the prob- 
lems which had kept its output below Government 
schedules. But there is a question as to whether 
the Truman reports helped much, however. 


Mr. Littlewood and NACA 

E levation by President Roosevelt of William 
Littlewood, American Airlines’ vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering, to membership on 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, is deserving recognition for one of the most 
capable airline executives. 

The selection from one of the commercial air- 
lines to the most distinguished aeronautical re- 
search group in America is even more a recogni- 
tion of the role U. S. airlines have played and are 
expected to perform in the further technical de- 
velopment of aviation. 


Mr. Littlewood joins a group well known and 
highly respected. Dr. Jerome Hunsaker of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology is NACA’s 
chairman. Dr. Lyman Briggs of the Bureau of 
Standards is vice-chairman. Other members are 
Dr. Charles G. Abbot, Gen. Arnold, William A. M. 
Burden, Dr. Vannevar Bush, Dr. William F. Dur- 
and, Gen. Echols, Admiral Pace, Admiral McCain, 
Dr. Francis Reichelderfer of the Weather Bureau, 
Dr. Edward Warner, Dr. Orville Wright, and Dr. 
T. P. Wright. Dr. George W. Lewis is the interna- 
tionally known director of Aeronautical Research. 
John F. Victory and Edward Chamberlin are sec- 
retary and assistant secretary. 

The group has an unprecedented task, now and 
in the future. But there is every reason for confi- 
dence in its ability to do it well. 


International Cooperation 

F ortunately, all propaganda emanating from 
England on the subject of post-war interna- 
tional airline cooperation is being scrutinized 
closely by responsible government and industry 
officials. It is realized that the first moment we 
relax our attentiveness we may find ourselves 
charmed out of demanding rights we should seek 
when the time arrives for sitting down at the con- 
ference table. 

The latest unofficial proposal, appearing in an 
English aviation magazine, is for a world air trans- 
port association “to control and operate all civil 
airlines,” with financing from every country in the 
world on the basis of population, estimated density 
of routes, and frequency of schedules. Executives 
would comprise delegates from everywhere. This 
is the wildest one yet. 

Unfortunately, even government officials are di- 
vided on the extent of our rightful demands in 
international flying, chiefly because of some evi- 
dence of the President’s other post-war ideas for 
supplying our resources generously to the rest of 
the world at the expense of U. S. business. 

The President, necessarily, will dictate the di- 
rection of most early international discussions, but 
the Congress of the United States will ratify the 
final plans. An equitable policy of cooperation is 
essential for post-war aviation. No American de- 
nies that. But on the other hand there is no evi- 
dence so far in this war — certainly not from our 
soldiers abroad— that we Americans will be in 
any more beneficent mood toward our world 
neighbors than our pre-war business sense of sur- 
vival dictated. 

We hope the British and some of our own gov- 
ernment leaders will remember that, no matter 
how much of a smoke screen is sent up between 
now and the time of ratification. 


Robert H. Wood 
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For plane, plant and port Westinghouse builds a complete line of electrical equipment . 


Send for our new book on X-RAY INSPECTION B-3159. It's packed with practical, 
understandable, question-answering information on how and where to use x-ray — how 
to set up an x-ray department — how to select the right equipment — range of equipment 
available ... or, if you want fast action on your problem, call your nearest Westinghouse office 
and ask for an X-ray Specialist. He'll respond promptly and competently. 
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One reason for the dependable accuracy of Westinghouse AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
is their hard, tough pivots. Made by a special process, these pivots resist blunting . . . 
protect careful calibrations. Every manufacturing step is carefully controlled. Honing 
pressure is precisely regulated. Pivots are tumbled to relieve stress and set grain structure. A 500- 
to-1 contour enlargement of each point is carefully inspected. Photomicroscopic studies and hard- 
ness tests check uniformity. 


M to y& kv-a of current-carrying capacity is released by every CAPACITOR Kv-a 
installed. That's why aircraft manufacturers should investigate how CAPACITORS 
will give them more production from present power supplies . . . eliminate dangers 
incident to overloaded systems . . . improve lighting and motor performance . . The PRECIPITRON 
rates special consideration by precision parts manufacturers. Installed in the plant air circulating 
system, it removes 90% of all harmful dust and dirt particles Mown as fine as 1/250,000 of 
an inch in diameter. Contrast this with the best mechanical filters that remove only 25% of air-borne 
dust and dirt. 



BUS DUCT is the ideal overhead distribution system for aircraft plants. It's easy to 
install . . . permits rearrangement to handle shifting loads . . . can be easily converted 
to peacetime operations. And it saves critical materials. A recent installation required 
58,000 less pounds of copper, and 1 14,000 less pounds of steel than the most economical alternate 
system. Get the BUS DUCT story today write for B-3286. 

Literature mentioned in "Plane Talk" . . . additional information on any item can be secured 
from any Westinghouse office, or by writing Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. j., 4631 
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PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND 

ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 


Every ■week 192,000 G-E employees 
purchase more than a million dollars' 
worth of War Bonds. 


I T’S seldom that we are permitted to show you any manufacturing operations 
on the G-E turbosupercharger- “lifesaver” of American fliers in that it 
enables them to outclimb and outmaneuver their enemies at high altitudes. 
Here a big drill is about to go to work on a turbosupercharger casing. 


The turbosupercharger is only one of the many expertly engineered and pre- 
cisely built G-E products for aircraft. There are others that you know of d-c 
generators, instruments, selsyn-operated control systems, aircraft motors, and 
control devices. And there are many new ones still in our engineering divisions 
and testing laboratories. Soon they will take their places alongside their well- 
known predecessors, in the fight for freedom. We have high hopes for these 
new aircraft devices and, we believe, a well-placed confidence in them. They are 
being designed and built with the same expert care so largely responsible for 
the excellent record of other G-E combat products. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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674-17-8872 




